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The Parliamentary Watchdog 


A QUARTER of a century ago this week-end, the 
armies began to march and the lamps of liberalism 
went out all over the world. To-day, twenty-five years 
later, the armies are again massed in readiness for the 
word of command and the lamps of decency and modera- 
tion—those few of them that were ever re-lighted—are 
again flickering low. It is idle now to speculate on the parts 
5 by fate and by mismanagement in bringing us back 
; same sorry pass in less than a generation. The war 
i was manifestly not a war to end wars. It can 
ly, in its end-results, be called a war to make the 
world safe for democracy. Indeed, it was not, seen in 
coe at @ war for anything; it was a rearguard action 
as civilisation has always had to fight, and may have 
ane again, to ward off the doctrines of tyranny and 
tarism that threaten the caravan of human progress 
owards betterment. 
oe of the treasures of our civilisation which is most 
ctly affected by to-day’s menace and most sincerely 
Of wens. OY the peoples of Western: Europe is the habit 
settling public affairs by open discussion and debate. 
Indeed, it is at times like these that we realise how com- 
oo r at, with all its faults, lies at the centre 
i vie national life. And it is deeply significant that just 
in defen sens Ourselves to fight once more, if need be, 
. wesence of democracy, the House of Commons has been 
Own réle and duty. The Government’s 
calling for an adjournment of the House from 


i 


August Sth to October 3rd, led on Wednesday evening to 
one of the most lively and impassioned debates that this 
Parliament has witnessed. The motion was, of course, 
carried, but only after protests, of which the most forceful 
came from the Conservative benches. 

It is only natural that the Government should desire to 
get on with its job without the expenditure of time and 
trouble that daily attendance at Westminster involves. The 
whole Governmental machine is working under tremendous 
pressure and every departmental head has more than 
enough to keep him busy on the problems that arise within 
his own office. There has been no serious suggestion from 
any quarter that Parliament should continue to sit daily 
during August and September. Indeed, if it were merely 
a question of pushing ahead with the administrative pro- 
gramme, there would be everything to be said for a long 
Parliamentary holiday, especially since all the most urgent 
legislation has been passed. 

The reason that inspires the widespread demand for 
occasional sittings of Parliament right through the holiday 
months is, however, nothing to do with either legislation 
or administration, It arises from the virtual certainty that, 
in the next two months, decisions of policy will have to be 
taken that will affect the life and happiness of every one 
of us and the survival of democratic institutions. The 
House of Commons, in the last year or two, has played a 
vital part as a policy-making body. It has not done this by 
its legislative powers, though there has been a steady 
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process of constructive amendment of the Bills brought 
forward by the Government. Nor has the House been at 
its best in formal debate, since good debaters are scanty 
and the great division of opinion is on the detailed appli- 
cation of principles rather than on the principles them- 
selves. Much of the most valuable part of the Parliamen- 
tary time-table has been the question hour. It is there that 
Ministerial deficiencies have been shown up, that the 
Government has been prodded day by day until now it 
has adopted, or half-adopted, almost every one of the 
suggestions at which it originally jeered. Public opinion has 
been very definitely and constantly at work. In view of the 
somersaults that have been turned on a long array of issues, 
it can truthfully be said that the policy of the country is 
made at question time. No wonder Ministers want to 
escape from the discipline. No wonder there is a wide- 
spread demand that it should not be relaxed. 

There is a tendency to-day, even among convinced 
democrats, to speak as if democratic institutions were 
necessarily slow, unimaginative and ineffective. This 
belief, in its current form, dates back to the speech in 
which Lord Baldwin tried to shuffle off the blame for his 
own procrastinations on to the electorate by saying that 
there was a necessary time-lag of two years before a demo- 
cracy could be made to realise the necessity for painful 
action. It is doubtful whether, at the time, it was the 
electorate’s imagination or Lord Baldwin’s courage that 
was most conspicuously lacking. And in any case there 
is no evidence at all in the last two or three years to 
support the belief that democracy is less efficient than a less 
representative system. On the contrary; for if it was demo- 
cracy that was holding us back, we should have the spec- 
tacle of an anxious and perceptive Ministry pushing ahead 
only so fast as the House of Commons would let them. 
The actual course of events has been the exact reverse. 
In fact, a regular procedure appears to have grown up. 
A policy is suggested by some private member of the 
House of Commons and ridiculed by the Government. 
The policy is pressed, and a reasoned rejection given to 
it. It is pressed again, and the Government promises to 
adopt it—but not yet. And finally it is put into force, any- 
thing from six months to two years too late. Parliaments in 
other countries are, perhaps, less effective, and in France 
(for example) it has been found necessary to proceed by 
decree as the best means of making rapid progress. But in 
Great Britain, as the record of the last two years proves 
beyond question, if the machine of Government were less 
democratic it would be less effective. As Mr Churchill 
put it on Wednesday, the House of Commons “is a 
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recognised addition to the defences of Great Britain.” 

In these circumstances, it is very regrettable that the 
Prime Minister has forced Parliament to go on vacation 
for two months at this critical juncture. The word 
“forced ” is appropriate; for several of the Conservatives 
who spoke on Wednesday (and many more who did not 
speak) voted with the Government only because the ques- 
tion of confidence had been put and not because they 
thought the procedure was right. A Parliament which met 
to hear statements and ask questions every fortnight or so 
could perform two vitally important functions. In the first 
place, the machinery of preparation will work all the 
more rapidly and effectively if its decisions have to be 
submitted to immediate public cross-examination. And in 
the second place the House of Commons in session would 
provide the best of all safeguards against untimely 
appeasement. 

The Prime Minister repudiated, with indignation, the 
suggestion that he was only waiting to get the House of 
Commons out of the way before attempting to make 
another arrangement of the Berchtesgaden-Godesberg- 
Munich character. His protests may be believed; for the 
Government is now so fully and clearly committed that 
any deliberate retreat from the present position would be 
most difficult to encompass. But, as Mr Churchill said, the 
Prime Minister’s judgment has not always been impeccable. 
In any case, the Government must look strong as well as 
be strong, and what better proof of steadfastness could 
there be than to submit their policy at short intervals to 
the scrutiny of a suspicious opposition ? 

The sentiment of appeasement, it must be said in the 
Government’s defence, is not confined to the Tory ranks. 
The opinion is frequently heard, even on the Left, that 
the conclusion of the Russian alliance will be the moment 
to make a fair offer to Germany. But this is most dan- 
gerous doctrine. If we are to make an attempt to 
conciliate the Nazis as soon as the pact with Russia is 
sewed up, the stitches will come out overnight. There is 
no chance of such an offer succeeding until the Nazi leaders 
have recognised in their own minds that violence wil! not 
pay, and after the long and painful haggling, it is very 
doubtful whether the signature of a document in Moscow 
will carry this conviction in Berlin. 

All these ideas need testing against the rising deter- 
mination of the British people as represented in Parlia- 
ment. This is a time when watchdogs should be at their 
most alert. It is a very bad mistake to choose precisely 
this moment for muzzling the most practised and effective 
watchdog in the democratic world. 


France under Decree 


66 E still have unstable government. We still have 

profound divisions between Frenchmen. We still 
have shaken finances and a threatened currency. More 
than ever before we have a standstill economy, unworthy 
of a country which is so rich in resources and the holder 
of a great empire. We have little discipline, and small 
efficiency.” So said M. Jules Romains, who is used to look- 
ing at his fellow-countrymen with the eye of affection, 
some ten months ago to the Anciens Combattants of 
Toulouse. And he was only saying what millions of French- 
men were thinking. 

Since last October the French have achieved much. If 
he spoke again to-day M. Romains would find good 
reason to strike a more cheerful note. It did not need 
M. Reynaud’s broadcast speech of last week-end, setting 
out the main features of French recovery since the financial 
reform of November, 1938, to prove that the French have 


made a remarkable effort towards curing the ills from 
which, in varying degree, they have suffered since the wat. 
Last October it was possible to say of French Gover- 
ment, and among others M. Romains said it with much 
force, that in the four and a half years since February 6, 
1934, “ none of the defects, none of the weaknesses ” which 
made possible the happenings of that black day, had been 
eliminated, or even been attacked. It is no longer possible 
to say that, for the measure of difference is very great. 

It is a commonplace that this progress was made possible 
only by the threat from without. The Government has, 0 
fact, continued to recognise that the promulgation of 
decrees is possible only because it is done under near-wat 
conditions. But the latest batch of decrees, unlike the 
successive batches which have been coming out since the 
end of last year, do more than merely continue the work 
of reconstruction set in movement by the Reynaud Plan. 
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They strike out on new lines with an imaginative appeal 
significant of expanding confidence. Until last week the 
Government had shown itself wholly concerned with imme- 
diate problems: the increase of arms production; support 
of the franc and the release of the Treasury from its con- 
sant search for short-term funds; the generation of a 
belief in their success which would supplant the widespread 
discouragement caused by the decay—so demoralising in 
its inevitable gradualness—of the Popular Front, and later 
by the surrender at Munich. For many months after 
November no one could say with any certainty that the 
Reynaud Plan would be successful enough to keep in office 
a Government reported on all sides to be divided against 
itself on foreign policy. Pessimism was the prevailing 
mood. The test came in March. The moment it became 
clear that the German march into Prague was not going 
to blow the Government from office, it was held proven, 
and with good reason, that the Reynaud Plan had suc- 
ceeded in its most subtle intention. The psychological 
conditions for a complete recovery had been created. 

The latest decrees carry that psychological recovery 
several steps further. They deal with less immediate 
problems, showing that the Government feels itself more 
easily in its seat, with the question of how to raise the 
birth-rate (referred to in this week’s issue on page 261), 
the importance of checking the flight from the land, the 
reorganisation of the Wheat Office, the establishment of a 
central information office under the direction of a well- 
known playwright. In regard to the last it would seem that 
six months ago such a sensible but apparently light-hearted 
appointment would never have received approval: the 
pessimism of those days would certainly have required the 
services of a superannuated diplomat. Very clearly, France 
is finding herself again. The most striking evidence of the 
Government’s confidence in itself and in the support of 
public opinion, is the decision to defer until 1942 the 
general election which, under the existing law, would have 
to be held next year. A year ago few Frenchmen would 
have believed it possible that the Government would have 
the temerity to prolong its life for two full years, much 
less op the greater part of public opinion would acquiesce 
in this. 

At the same time, it would be airy nonsense to suggest 
that France (any more than Britain) is entering upon a 
golden age of prosperity and frantic goodwill amongst 
men. Goodwill there is, more goodwill than has ever 
existed at any one time since the war—but it is the good- 
will of men who are thrown together in a crisis, who remain 
Suspicious of each other even while they are driven to 
common work. In the circumstances, it could hardly be 
otherwise, Because the general strike failed so ignominiously 
there is small reason to suppose that criticism from the 
trade unions has disappeared. On the contrary, it has 
merely been driven underground. M. Reynaud’s appeal for 
a French “renaissance” may find a warm reception 
among the middle classes; the petit commergant may well 
see that he would have had a softer deal from no one 
else, and easily a much harder one; the arguments pro- 
vided by international politics are undoubtedly cogent—yet 
nothing that has been done or appealed for could have pre- 
vailed to silence Left unrest, had it not been for the fact 
that the Left parties were busy in mutual recriminations of 
their own. The Communists, to begin with, have developed 
their change of policy until they are now anti-Fascist 
(ie. anti-German and anti-Italian) even before they are 
anti-capitalist. The Socialists, being electorally more im- 
oe and doctrinally less subtle (not to say more honest), 
ead a much less favourable position for making the best 
nag worlds. As things go, they are not doing well with 
Doe the one hand, they have to admit that the 
‘acier-Reynaud combination is highly successful in pre- 
Paring for a possible war, and that the importance of 
M. Bonnet, and ; 
fulnena. et i therefore the need to oppose his push- 

» as noticeably diminished during the year; on the 
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other hand, they perceive the inherently conservative 
nature of the Government’s policy. Yet they are in no con- 
dition to put up an effective opposition. They lack unity 
and they are coming to lack leadership. Even if he had 
kept a national reputation strong enough to put him back 
into power, which he has not, M. Blum could not now 
marshal behind him the unanimous strength of his party. 
A large fraction of it, amounting to not much less than 
half, is now with M. Paul Faure in opposing his policy 
of national unity in preparation for defence against 
aggressors. 

The Right groups meanwhile are playing a waiting 
game. The year’s hammering on French foreign policy 
has helped them no more than it has helped the Left, for 
the German Government has become dangerously belli- 
gerent and the Italian Government surprisingly, unfairly, 
monstrously, anti-French. The Spanish crusade, too, has 
turned out, against all their expectations, a tainted, even a 
dirty, affair; and there will be many bien-pensants who 
have ceased to commend themselves on their conduct 
during the civil war. 

On the whole, though, the general impression is un- 
doubtedly one of confidence. One good sign of this is the 
determined drive now being made against foreign pro- 
paganda agents. It is improbable that their sins, or those 
of others like them, were suddenly discovered; but the 
public washing of dirty linen can be done only in times of 
determination. The arrest of MM. Aubin and Poirier had 
all the makings of a scandal a Ja Stavisky; that it has not 
so developed is an indication very much to the good. 

France is being governed by decree, and, to an extent 
surprising to the foreigner, is liking it. Does this mean 
that a fundamental change is taking place in the structure 
of French political life? The answer is both yes and no. 
Politically there is no change; the great majority of 
Frenchmen remain emotionally faithful to the Republic 
and its principles. The change is rather one of social 
environment, and it is not so much a change as a develop- 
ment. This development is the product of two converging 
trends: the movement set going by the social reforms of 
the Popular Front, and, after that, the growing danger 
from without with the corresponding pressure of re- 
armament on the French industrial system. It is having 
the inevitable effect (it was always inevitable) of reorganis- 
ing methods of production, of speeding them up and con- 
centrating them, of replacing craftsmanship by mass pro- 
duction, of improving and enlarging productive equipment. 

Against this political and economic background the 
decision to defer the general election is almost certainly a 
wise one. Remembrance of the strikes which accompanied 
the fall of the Popular Front and the early months of his 
own Government should constrain M. Daladier to keep a 
careful eye on the justice of his decrees towards the 
working class. In its present state of disunity the Left, on 
its side, may even welcome the postponement of an 
election campaign which would only have accentuated its 
differences. The final argument, unwelcome though it may 
be, is provided by the virtual irreplaceability of MM. 
Daladier and Reynaud. There is a wide understanding that 
the work of reconstruction will be carried forward only so 
long as the political truce holds firm; the overwhelming 
body of opinion is for the continuance of that work, and 
the natural conclusion, clearer than ever as the months 
pass, is that no governing combination can be hoped for 
which would better honour the conditions of that truce 
and serve its real ends than the present one. Even so, it 
is to be hoped that M. Daladier will not be too prodigal 
of decrees. For government by decree is a far cry from the 
democratic ideal, and it is neither carping nor over-cautious 
to ask that the “ holiday ” which the French Chamber is 
enduring (perhaps even, in part, enjoying) should be as 
brief as possible. Decree-making can easily become a bad 
habit; and bad habits are hard to drop. 
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Refugees in Britain 


HE effect of the present movement of refugees upon 
T the economic life of Great Britain is best assessed 
through an examination of the magnitudes involved in the 
problem as a whole. At least 140,000 Jews have left 
Germany since the commencement of the Nazi regime in 
1933 and there are perhaps a quarter of a million more in 
the same group who may be regarded as potential refu- 
gees. Nor is Germany the sole source of the exodus. The 
whole situation of the Jews in Central and Eastern Europe 
is full of uncertainty. They number about five and a half 
millions, and to them must be added at least a million 
other persons who may yet be driven out by political as 
distinct from racial persecution. These figures, however, 
give the maximum extent of the problem. At the very 
worst seven million people may have to be absorbed into 
the economic life of countries outside those which are now 
evicting certain classes of their population. 

It is probably unnecessary to consider the movements of 
the next few years in anything like these magnitudes. ‘The 
best informed authorities do not consider it necessary to 
provide organisation for the transference and reception of 
more than 250,000 persons in the next two years. A pessi- 
mist might envisage the whole problem as one of pro- 
viding for 1,500,000 refugees between now and 1950. 

On the assumption that measures to prevent emigration 
from taking place are out of the question, two main types 
of provision remain. They are (1) the settlement in suit- 
able territories of groups of emigrants of as homogeneous a 
character as possible, and (2) the infiltration of individual 
refugees into already established communities. The con- 
tribution which Great Britain can make to the solution of 
the refugee problem is therefore two-fold. In the first 
place group settlement can be assisted by the provision 
of a proportion of the necessary capital, and the temporary 
accommodation of those refugees who are capable of per- 
forming the necessarily difficult and hazardous task of 
building up the new colonies. Secondly, every possible 
facility can be provided for the absorption of the maxi- 
mum number of suitable immigrants into our own national 
economy. It is necessary to emphasise that neither of these 
activities need be regarded purely as acts of charity for 
which no material return may be expected. So far as infil- 
tration into this country is concerned, the probability is 
that, far from requiring capital assistance, those refugees 
who have already come in have been more than able to 
provide for their own needs. 

The mere statement of the fact that refugees may be in 
many cases able to supply their own capital requirements 
and very rapidly to become prosperous citizens, large con- 
sumers both of necessities and luxuries, and considerable 
employers of British labour, is apt to be greeted with some 
surprise in this country. The commonest reaction to the 
entry of numbers of immigrants into our economic life 
has been one of suspicion and fear lest the bread be taken 
out of British mouths. It is in fact required by the Aliens 
Order of 1920 that any foreigner wishing to enter the 
service of an employer in this country must produce before 
landing a permit issued by the Ministry of Labour to his 
prospective employer. If he has no such employer then, 
however great his acquired skill and intellectual ability, 
he will find it very difficult to get in. 

The most powerful counter-argument to the current pre- 
judice against refugees is an appeal to facts concerning 
numbers and their contribution to British economic life. 
The number of German and Austrian refugees at present in 
this country can hardly be smaller than 25,000, of whom 
perhaps two-thirds are Jews. Concerning the economic sig- 
nificance of this addition of about 0.05 per cent. to the 


population of the United Kingdom four principal ques- 
tions may be asked. They are (1) What amount of capital 
have they brought in? (2) What industrial undertakings 
have they established? (3) What sections of international 
trade have they transferred to this country? and (4) What 
new types and methods of production have they 
introduced ? 

First as to amounts of capital. Two estimates indepen- 
dently arrived at by competent investigators put the total 
at not less than £12,000,000. These estimates were made at 
a time when the number of refugees in the country was 
about 12,000. On the assumption that this number repre- 
sents 4,000 families the average capital per family was at 
least £3,000, or more than the probable average figure for 
all British families. An inquiry into the financial position 
of 100-150 families including none with large fortunes 
(and large fortunes are not unknown among refugees) gave 
an average of between {2,000 and £3,000 per family. 

This capital may have been brought into Great Britain 
by refugees in any one of a variety of forms. Some items 
have been transferred in cash in accordance with 
German currency regulations. Others already existed as 
balances or investments held abroad legally or illegally 
according to the German laws. Considerable new foreign 
balances have been created by prospective refugees who 
have allowed collected business debts to remain in this 
country. At the beginning of the present movement, when 
it was possible to arrange transfers at a loss of only about 
25 per cent., significant amounts were brought here by 
legal methods. More recently illegal transfers have become 
more important. As far as Austria is concerned the most 
important recent items have been old balances held abroad. 
The number of instances of the importation into this coun- 
try of industrial investments previously held outside both 
Germany and Great Britain has not been great, but some 
items under this head have represented large amounts. 
For example, the controlling interest in the Swedish Ferro- 
legeringe Stockholm, an important smelting undertaking, 
has been transferred to this country by a refugee concer 

The number of industrial undertakings established in 
this country by refugees is large. It is impossible for a 
number of reasons to compile a complete list. But it has 
been ascertained that at the end of 1938 at least 40 busi- 
nesses manufacturing ladies’ ready-made clothing had 
been established, with a total capital of not less than 
£250,000. Auxiliary undertakings connected with this par- 
ticular trade included four firms making belts and employ- 
ing 120 British workers, five for buttons with 150 to 200 
workers, two for fancy goods, four producing knitted 
goods, blouses and underclothing and employing from 250 
to 300 workers, and others manufacturing mackintoshes, 
zipp fasteners, umbrellas and handbags. Textile under- 
takings established by refugees gave employment to a 
least 2,200 British workers and leather and rubber firms 
accounted for about 1,600 more. Sir John Hope Simpson 
has estimated the total number of British workers ¢m- 
ployed by German refugees at 25,000. All these figures 
refer to the autumn of 1938, and there has probably been 
a considerable net increase since then. It is particularly 
important that about thirty firms have been set up by 
refugees in the Special Areas, particularly in the Treforest 
and Team Valley Trading Estates, where an increased 
diversity of industry is a necessity to long-term stability. 

In addition to founding industrial enterprises here 
providing employment for a body of British workers com 
siderably in excess of their own numbers, refugees have 
transferred to this country a great deal of trade of 
international character which was previously conduct 
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from foreign centres. The outstanding example is that of 
the fur trade. The decline of Leipzig has been accom- 

ied by the establishment by German immigrants in 
Great Britain of 80 firms with a capital of about £750,000 
and an annual turnover of more than £4,000,000. 

New products, new techniques, new marketing methods 
and new markets are all welcome in a country whose vul- 
nerability in time of crisis has in the past been increased by 
disproportionate dependence on a few large industries, and 
by ‘sectional failures to secure the advantage of the latest 
discoveries in technique and organisation. The women’s 
ready-made clothing industry already mentioned supplies 
a market for garments in the Continental style which has 
always existed in this country but has previously relied 
upon imports from Germany, Vienna and the United 
States. Arrangements are already being made for the supply 
by British firms of demands from Scandinavia and 
Holland. British firms have already benefited to a remark- 
able extent from the knowledge and skill of refugee techni- 
cians, particularly in the chemical industry, printing and 
engineering. It is in fact highly probable that a number of 
bottlenecks in British armaments manufacture may yet be 
widened through the agency of German workers. 

It would be foolish as well as unrealistic to jump from 
the recital of such facts as these to the conclusion that 
refugees will be the saviours of British industry and trade. 
Their numbers and the amounts of capital at their com- 
mand are too small to admit of any such possibility. But 
the benefits which they have already conferred upon our 
economy, and are likely to confer in the future, are suffi- 
ciently important to provide a strong argument for the re- 
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vision of the existing regulations governing their entry, 
and to reassure the many Englishmen whose present re- 
action to refugee immigration is one of fear rather than 
pleasure. Obviously not all refugees are capable of making 
an equal contribution to British prosperity. There may be 
some who are undesirable on other than economic grounds, 
But on the average they are more helpful to the com- 
munity than the average Englishman whether the stan- 
dard is monetary capital, industrial skill or intellectual 
attainments. National pride must not be allowed to obscure 
this fact. 

If freer entry is granted to refugees good will come of 
it. But the admission of a few thousands into Great Britain 
will not solve the problem. It is always necessary to go 
back to the initial statement of the problem and to realise 
that the question of infiltration into Great Britain is only 
a small part of it, Its magnitude can only be reduced at 
the source by a removal or modification of those pernicious 
doctrines which dominate the polity of the countries from 
which the exodus is taking place. And if we must prepare 
to cope with hundreds of thousands of refugees in the next 
few years, then it will be as well to realise that our best 
contribution, both to their welfare and our own, will be 
by the reduction of all barriers limiting the amount and fix- 
ing the direction of international trade. These things and 
the provision of an organisation which will see the prob- 
lem in terms of the numbers of refugees moving and about 
to move, rather than in terms of irrational fears as to their 
effect on particular sections of world economy, will ensure 
that the evils of the movement are reduced to a minimum 
and its potential benefits raised to a maximum. 


The Yes-Man 


[' is commonly said and believed that Herr Hitler, 
through the agency of skilled astrologers, frames his 
policy on the movements of the stars; and if that be true 
then the issue of peace and war will depend on the opposi- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn, the conjunction of Venus and 
Neptune, the culmination of Uranus, and the luration on 
the meridian. As flies to wanton boys are we to the stars. 
They kill us for their sport. 

It is a disturbing thought, but it has one consolation. 
If Herr Hitler has his astrologers, so have we; and as 
nothing in the Universe is so certain, so exactly calculable 
as the future working of the stars, it must follow that the 
experienced astrologer in Berchtesgaden will come to the 
same conclusion about the events of the next twelve months 
as his trained colleague in London. If therefore we want to 
know what Herr Hitler’s advisers are telling him, and so 
get a line on his future policy, all we need do is to con- 
sult our own experts and we have his movements, so to 
Speak, taped for the next twelve months. On this reason- 
ing, which may be thought to be flawless, the Prime Minis- 
ter was talking sense when, rather than express an opinion 
of his own, he recently referred his Welsh audience to Old 
Moore. Let us take his advice and see what Old Moore has 
‘0 say for 1940. Is Herr Hitler being told that he can risk 
a war in 1940 or warned that the stars are against him? 
We begin with the January forecast which is not of much 
interest except that it indicates the continuance of the 
oe into next year. But in February things begin 

At Tokyo Herschel is in the tenth squaring the setting 
luminaries—a plain indication that ioneees Imperialistic 

political ny, be sharply checked, probebly by U.S.A. A 

economic crisis of t i 
& aa ae hm ee 
: is not going to be too good for the 
dictators and they are not likely to start their aggression 


early in the year. March is rather better for them, although 
“ sensational news concerning a Nazi leader is probable.” 
Perhaps that means that one of the Nazi leaders is going 
to keep a promise—but we shall see. April, too, is a colour- 
less month, but May warms up considerably. 

At Rome and Berlin Saturn and Uranus respectively 
are rising—indicative of much economic distress and un- 
rest among the people, who may now take active steps to 
change the form of their Government. 

These active steps should keep Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini busy at home, and they will scarcely choose 
that month for a foreign adventure. Mussolini, too, has 
trouble waiting for him in June, for in that month: — 


The lunation is adverse for Italy and her King—also for 
Mussolini. 


In July the stars have little to say about world politics, 
but recommend backers at Goodwood to put their shirts on 
Frank Butters’s horses, so presumably we shall still be at 
peace, or Goodwood would surely have been cancelled. 
August is definitely bad for Herr Hitler: — 


The lunation is likely to stir other astrological factors 
into operation producing earthquakes in various parts of 
the world—among others Japan and Mexico. Its worst 
effects will fall on Central Europe where it will cause in- 
creased revolutionary activity in both Germany and Italy 
.. . . At Washington the Sun and Mars in the seventh 
threaten a rupture of diplomatic relations—perhaps with 
a totalitarian State. 

It looks like a good August for Great Britain and a 
plateful of trouble for the dictators, while in September : — 
of the month there are signs of much 

eum madae ~f be followed by calm in the latter half. 
Nothing of special interest to Herr Hitler comes from 
the stars in October or November, although the November 
Handicap at Manchester is to be won by a “ candidate 
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carrying 8.2.” But in December his troubles come to a 
climax, for: — 

The full moon suggests the inauguration of new political 
parties greatly modifying (but not entirely suppressing) 
Nazism, Fascism and Communism; indeed, the world at 
large will now be giving birth to new political conceptions 
founded on a higher moral outlook. 

That surely portends the end of Herr Hitler and his 
associates, and taking the year as a whole the Fuehrer is 
not likely to get any encouragement from these starry 
messages of 1940. 

But, somehow, if one’s interest is in human nature rather 
than in the movements, conjunctions and oppositions of 
the planets one is inclined to doubt whether the stars teach 
quite the same lessons in Bavaria that they preach in 
Middlesex. It is very difficult for a student of human 
nature to believe that any of Herr Hitler’s astrologers 
will tell him to his face that, in December, 1940, a new 
political party will be inaugurated in Germany modifying 
Nazism and putting politics on to a higher moral basis. 
It is more likely that they are predicting a new party in 
England modifying democracy and putting English 
politics in subjection to Germany. Unless the German 
astrologers are men of heroic courage they will rather make 
the stars conform to Herr Hitler’s wishes than persuade 
Herr Hitler to shape his policy by the stars. Their first 
duty, as we conceive it, is to find out what the Fuehrer 
wants and then proceed to make the planets dance to his 
desires. They are, in fact, Yes-Men. 

The Yes-man is the product of a neuropathic age, whose 
function is to help his employer to self-confidence. 
Worried and nervy with the weight of his responsibilities, 
the great man comes to his decision, announces it, and 
then turning to his advisers asks, “ Isn’t that right? ” and 
the advisers answer in chorus “ Yes.” The great man may 
know that they say “ Yes” because they are paid to say 
“Yes,” and that anyone who said “ No ” would be fired 
on the spot, but the sound of the word, even from 
mercenary lips, soothes and encourages, and he goes for- 
ward heartened and emboldened to achieve his destiny. 

Crudely described, the Yes-man is an absurd, preposterous 


NOTES OF 


Britain and Japan.—The Tokyo “formula,” by 
which the British Government recognised “the actual 
situation in China” and the special requirements of the 
Japanese forces “to maintain public order in the regions 
under their control,” was clearly enough a time-gaining 
instrument whose efficacy would depend on the temper of 
the Japanese and the pressure on the British Government 
of events in Europe. The fate of the formula has hung in 
the balance this week. On their side, the British Govern- 
ment have repeated their decision not to desert their 
neutral policy by deserting the Chinese and direct intima- 
tion of this has been made to the Chinese Government; the 
Japanese, in their turn, are continuing to press for the 
handing over of the Chinese silver held in the Tientsin 
Concessions and for the banning of the Chinese dollar. To 
cucourage the British negotiators they have further 
arranged for noisy anti-British demonstrations both in 
Tokyo and on the Chinese continent. British firms are 
being penalised, business held up, individuals molested, 
and missionaries expelled. To all protests the Japanese 
reply, what is manifestly not true, that the demonstrations 
are spontaneous and on that account must not be sup- 
pressed. The fact of the matter is that the Japanese in 
Tokyo have lost no time in going beyond the “ local 

fc conference was ostensibly convened 
to those “ general questions of policy ” which, it was under- 
stood in London, could not be discussed bilaterally. If 


Cunod eemprmtenaeg up, then other Powers with 
‘ar Eastern interests must obviously be included in the 
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figure, but if he has studied his job and reached 
ranks of his profession he will be able to maintain a decent 
camouflage and keep on saying “ Yes” for years without 
making it too apparent to his employer that his support j 
entirely mechanical. Has the employer written an im : 
tant book or article? Then the chief Yes-man will see 
a crowd of minor Yes-men write enthusiastic letters of 
gratitude and applause. Has he taken a decision of which 
in his heart he feels doubtful? Then a sympathetic Press 
will be unable to print all the letters spontaneously penned 
to prove the admiration of the best elements in the country 
for his statesmanlike policy. 

At the moment, apart from the Cabinet itself, the most 
eminent of British Yes-men, counterpart of the very best 
astrologers of Germany, is the editor of The Times, whose 
dignified task is to prove to the Prime Minister how right 
he is at every point of his policy. He is right when he 
refuses conscription on Monday, and right when he adopts 
it on Tuesday. Right when he declines a Ministry of 
Supply on Wednesday and right when he establishes it on 
Thursday. To a certain extent that has always been the 
duty of a party newspaper like The Times, but the Yes- 
man of earlier generations of editors used to set a limit 
to his operations and confine them to his leading articles. 
The modern Yes-man flows over into the correspondence 
columns, and by a subtler flattery and a more careful 
selection, conveys to the great man that not only the paper 
itself but all its readers are shouting “ Yes, Yes, Yes,” at 
the tops of their voices and from the bottoms of their 
hearts. The great man must never be allowed to suspect 
that a large number of people from the bottom of their 
hearts are saying “ No, No, No.” 

To make a really good Yes-man certain qualities are 
necessary. They are not confined to editors and journalists, 
for many of our most eminent politicians and Ministers are 
as richly endowed with them as the astrologers of 
Germany. Others, it must be admitted with sorrow, are 
deplorably short of them. Mr Winston Churchill, for 
instance, is no good at all as a Yes-man, and he and the 
country must pay the penalty for that deficiency. 


THE WEEK 


American action in retaliating against Japanese interfer- 
ence with American trade has confirmed its wisdom. 
Looked at from the most narrowly selfish angle, it would 
be an act of futility for the British Government to sur- 
render the substance of their powerful position in the Far 
East for the shadow of Japanese tolerance; if bargaining 
of that kind were going to take place, then it must 
obviously be real bargaining and not one-sided surrender. 
Equally, that kind of bargaining can never be good policy. 
For, looked at from the standpoint of tradition as much as 
from that of international justice, to acquiesce in the 
exploitation of China and the Chinese by a body of 
rapacious soldiers and politicians would be to emulate the 
very people we are anxious to discredit. 


the higher 


* * * 


America and Japan.—The denunciation of the 
American-Japanese commercial treaty of 1911 had an 
immediate depressing influence on the Stock Exchange 
at Tokyo, but of course its direct economic consequences 
cannot come into play before the expiry of the six months 
period of grace which, according to the terms of te Wee? 

to elapse before notice of denunciation can take fe 
7 , ° 
Mean » the —— consequences dealt 


rapid and striking. In Japanese minds the news has. 
another blow to , almost desperately 


the now 
thinking that the end of ’s military adventure 00 
the Continent is in sight. xe main purpose of the present 
Japanese pressure upon Great Britain has been to malt 
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ublic believe that the last remaining obstacle 
the ePeonquest of China is the British refusal to play 
Japan’s game, and that this last obstacle is on the point of 
being overcome. Nothing could be more opportunely 
depressing to the Japanese moral than the shock of the 
unexpected news that America is at last lifting her ban— 
in contradiction to the Japanese Government’s assiduous 
assurances to its people that the Nine-Power Treaty 
could be torn to shreds, and American rights and interests 
in China trampled under foot, without any risk of re- 
taliation. These carefully cherished illusions will be 
exploded by President Roosevelt’s action last week— 
coming, as it does, at the same moment as the Russian 
Government’s public declaration that the armed forces of 
the Soviet Union are directly engaged in the fighting on 
the border between Outer Mongolia and “ Manchukuo.” 
The utmost efforts of the Japanese Government’s propa- 
ganda on the home front can now hardly prevent the 
Japanese people’s hopes of a speedy peace with victory 
from once more receding into an indefinitely distant 
future. Yet, momentous though the effects on Japanese 
minds may be, it is even more interesting to note the 
reception of the President’s act by his own fellow- 
citizens. In the United States there has been widespread 
approval, qualified by hardly a word of dissent, for the 
denunciation of the commercial treaty with Japan on the 
President’s initiative. And this reaction of American 
public opinion to a dramatic presidential act is probably 
more enlightening than the obstructiveness of the Senate, 
whose acts are influenced partly by the traditional rivalry 
between Legislature and Executive, and partly by a 
personal animus against the present occupant of the 
White House. On these accounts we may venture to 
believe that the attitude and feeling of the American 
people is less accurately reflected in the tactics of their 
elected representatives than in the mirror of the Press. 
We hope this conclusion will be drawn at Berlin, as well 
as at Tokyo. 


* * * 


Checking the Estimates.—The enormous rise in 
public expenditure entailed by the armaments and civil 
defence programmes has undoubtedly aroused in some in- 
dustrial circles a hope of inflated profits. The hope has not 
always been disappointed. But the sensitiveness of public 
opinion, largely engendered by former profiteering 
scandals, to any form of waste in this direction still provides 
a stimulus to the scrutiny of Government contracts and 
departmental expenditures, whether or not they are con- 
nected with the particular exigencies of near-war. The 
Select Committee on Estimates, which is especially charged 
with the making of that scrutiny, has now produced its 
report on those disbursements, which it views variously with 
doubt, surprise, disturbance, regret and dismay. The prin- 
Cipal items are prices paid in connection with aircraft con- 
tracts; Home Office procedure in the placing of civil 
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defence contracts; the rise in the gross estimate for the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries since 1934 from 
£2,786,454 to £4,374,717—an increase of 56 per cent. in 
five years; and the continued expansion of Post Office ex- 
penditure at a greater rate than income. Aircraft firms are 
undoubtedly among those who have secured particularly 
high prices under recent contracts; but in the absence of 
full particulars as to those proportions of their profits which 
are attributable to Government orders and to the incidence 
of overheads upon a rapidly growing volume of work, an 
adequate check is not possible. It is already apparent, how- 
ever, that detailed investigation into costs and prices paid 
to sub-contractors is producing useful results. The Com- 
mittee make no reference to the possibility of setting up 
a comprehensive costing system and of machinery for 
compulsory disclosure of actual expenditure, such as existed 
in the last war. But it is arguable that the volume of arma- 
ments contracting required in the present near-war situa- 
tion may be a sufficient justification for the revival of some 
such system in the near future. The fact that facilities for 
checking prices are sometimes refused (the machine tool 
trade is a persistent offender in this respect) provides an 
indication that wider Governmental powers might have 
an immediate usefulness. Such powers are in fact ready 
to hand in clause nine of the Ministry of Supply Bill. 
The Committee’s recommendations for the reduction of 
departmental expenditure include a few items which are 
not likely to command a large body of public support—for 
example, its observation that the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research should aim at becoming self- 
supporting and its continued discouragement of expendi- 
ture on agricultural education. But the criticisms of the 
level of administrative costs under the National Fitness 
Scheme, the observation that expenditure on the building 
up of goodwill for the Post Office has now gone far enough, 
and the recommendation of a further decentralisation of 
the administrative machinery of the Board of Education 
are both just and timely. 


* * * 


Cabinet Directorships.—The announcement that 
Lord Runciman had resigned from the boards of the 
L.M.S. and six shipping companies was the practical 
result of the Prime Minister’s re-statement of the Camp- 
bell-Bannerman rule that Cabinet Ministers should not 
hold directorships save in family or non-trading companies. 
This move does not represent any fundamental change in 
the position, as Lord Runciman had taken no part in the 
companies’ management since entering the Cabinet. But in 
these matters the form is almost as important as the sub- 
stance, if groundless insinuations are to be avoided. The 
fact that a Minister has been granted leave of absence by 
a company of which he is a director, even if it is known, 
can never be as convincing as a formal resignation. He 
must not only do the right thing; he must make plain to 
the world that he has done it. 
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After Diplomacy, the Soldiers.—The negotiations 
in Moscow, spasmodically continued this week, represent 
what might be called a negative discouragement to 
aggressors, since they have not detracted from the 
tempered optimism of last week. More positive 1s the 
news that British and French military missions are leaving 
for Moscow this week-end. Their task will be to measure 
up the military effort which the U.S.S.R. is prepared to 
make, and to compare it and fit it in with their own. 
Regarded as a means of preparation, these Moscow staff 
talks are obviously of first-class importance ; failing the 
collusion of Polish officers (who, after all, might be the 
most directly concerned in what the Russians planned) 
it must be hoped that the talks will thoroughly traverse 
the essential ground of help for Poland, whether it came 
directly from Moscow or indirectly from Britain and 
France through Russian territory. In any case, the decision 
to dispatch the missions represents a more solid ground 
for hope of a Triple Alliance than almost anything which 
has followed the original opening of negotiations, more 
than three months ago. The close-range discussion of 
detail should do much to dispel the diplomatic lack of 
confidence which has been such a lamentable feature of the 
negotiations. It should also serve as a warning to possible 
aggressors. 


* * * 


Sidelights on Russian Policy.—During the long- 
drawn-out negotiations at Moscow there have been two 
Western interpretations of Russian policy. One view has 
been that the Russians have merely been “ leading us on,” 
without any serious intention of compromising their 
neutrality in a coming war between the West European 
Powers and the Axis. According to the rival view, the 
Russians are just as genuinely eager as we are to build up 
a really solid peace front, and are only held back by an 
equally genuine fear that Mr Chamberlain may not sin- 
cerely mean business. The latter of these two incom- 
patible views is supported by Mr Stalin’s readiness to re- 
ceive British and French naval, military and air missions; 
and this evidence is corroborated by articles just published 
in the Soviet Press in commemoration of the outbreak of 
war in 1914. The article in Jzvestia takes an un- 
equivocal stand in favour of a peace front “ founded on 
full reciprocity, full equality of rights, an honest sincerity, 
and a resolute repudiation of the disastrous policy of 
“non-intervention.’” It declares that the second imperi- 
alist war has already begun, along a front extending from 
Gibraltar to China, and that, while the guilt for the war of 
1914 was divided between all the principal belligerents, the 
Triangle Powers alone are responsible for the renewal of 
the slaughter. Germany and her two confederates are casti- 
gated in the strongest terms, and they are warned that the 
whole strength of the Soviet Union will be thrown into 
the scales in order to frustrate their designs. The article 
in Pravda takes up the theme that the new imperialist 
world war has already begun. It goes on to declare that 
the Soviet people are defending the frontiers of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic as if they were their own, in full 
accordance with the treaty of mutual assistance between 
that state and the U.S.S.R. It has, of course, been evident 
that, in the present apparently major operations on the 
border between Outer Mongolia and “ Manchukuo,” 
Russian and Japanese forces are fighting each other under 
the flags of their respective local satellites. The public pro- 
clamation at Moscow of this military fact in Eastern Asia 
is, however, in itself, a new fact of first-class political im- 
portance. The Kremlin is now going out of its way to 
make it plain where Russia stands. And every Russian 
word that is spoken in this sense is an additional discour- 
agement to the aggressors. 


* * * 


Civil Defence Progress.—The number of aspects 
of civil defence of which official cognisance is taken grows 
steadily. The present list of activities at various stages 
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of development is in fact so long that the 
sufficient Parliamentary time ler ieee full — of 
out of the question. Tuesday’s debate was a demonstr : 
tion of this fact. There was, nevertheless, ample orldee, 
of a constructive spirit in Parliament and Sir John Ander 
son was able to report a reasonably satisfactory nites 
towards the still distant goal of maximum shelter and 
completely organised exodus. The information that 
1,900,000 persons had volunteered for civil defence ser. 
vice was particularly gratifying; though considerably more 
than 100,000 new volunteers are required before the imme- 
diately necessary total of two millions is reached. Numbers 
of those who have already enrolled represent a surplus in 
some regions, while in others there is still a deficiency. 
It is also good news that steel shelters for six million 
persons are already delivered, and that an output of 
$5,000 per week may be expected in future. Other evi- 
dences of progress are the publication of Ministry of 
Health Circular 1841 giving instructions for the setting up 
of appeal tribunals and billeting authorities in reception 
areas, and the Minister of Mines’ statement that substan- 
tially complete plans are ready for the rationing of petrol 
in war time. The stream of new measures, instructions 
and amending orders is an expression of the fact that 
civil defence provision is essentially a developing process. 
It may be expected to go on developing even after the 
outbreak of hostilities and continual modification must be 
regarded as normal, if only because the circumstances of 
the individuals affected are continually changing. But 
elasticity is not the only requirement. An enormous stretch 
of ground has hardly yet been touched. If applications 
for equipment are any indication of progress, then the fact 
that out of 700,000 steel helmets ready for distribution 
for industrial A.R.P. personnel only 30,000 have been 
applied for is an excellent reason for the immediate com- 
mencement of the statutory period of three months 
during which employers must report progress or become 
liable to fines. Again, immediate measures must be taken 
to ensure an increased registration for evacuation in the 
areas where progress has been slowest. And the criticisms 
made in the latest bulletin of the Air Raid Defence 
League of the system of training the public for air attack 
and the administration of the warden service cannot be 
ignored. 


* * * 


Growing Provocation in Danzig.—In all the close 
attention paid to conditions in the Free City of Danzig 
little heed has been given to the condition of the ordinary 
citizen. The number of ordinary citizens, true, has never 
been very large since the advent of the Nazi regime and 
its multifarious uniforms; and the number is doubtless 
very much smaller now than it was a few weks ago. But 
the ordinary citizen must still exist, even if he wears wolf's 
clothing. His plight is not a happy one. His hands are full, 
one with a rifle and the other with an olive branch—and 
he waves them in turn one after the other. Newly armed 
though he may be, he can rest assured (according to his 
leaders) that in returning to the Reich he will not be 
required to use his arms. Depending entirely for his liveli- 
hood on trade with Poland (ordinary citizens are not paid 
by the Party), he can rest assured (agai on the word 0 
his leaders) that in ing to the Reich he returns (0 a 
land of milk and honey, everyone is at work and, 
if not making money, at least earning it. In spite of these 
assurances, more of which were made this week by ow 
Foerster, the secretary of the Danzig Nazi Party, who sal 
that “they would return to the Reich, but they did not 
know when,” there must be many doubts in the ordinary 
citizen’s mind. For this week the Polish Government has 
struck from the free Customs list the products of the 

ine factory, one of Danzig’s main economic 
is Polish action, which is a reprisal for itcr- 
ference with Polish Customs inspectors, has caused the 
Danzig Senate to threaten to raise the Customs barrier 
between the Free City and East Prussia, a step which 


Poles, knowing that it might prelude political annexation, 
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ard with the gravest concern. The time 
we — = ro coming, moreover, when the continued 
nilitarisation of Danzig, manned as it is now understood 
to be by a force of some 12,000 men, must compel some 
recautionary action on Poland’s part. If it neglects to 
ne that action the Polish Government may find that it 
cannot readily prevent, by swift military measures, that 
political annexation which the Germans claim will take 
place, and take place peacefully. The possibilities are 
indeed obvious. 


* * * 


Encirclement or Information ?—In the present war 
of words Dr Goebbels has found the ion “ encircle- 
ment” a handy weapon both in attack and defence. His 
practice of accusing Great Britain of wishing to encircle 
Germany, and then welcoming British denials as hypocrisy 
and humbug made manifest by the facts, is an excellent 
example of the adroit manipulation of words. It led Mr 
Herbert Morrison, in the recent debate on the Home Office 
vote for the preparation of plans for a Ministry of Infor- 
mation, to advocate desperate retaliation. He argued that 
we should in fact cease to deny encirclement and turn Dr 
Goebbels’ weapon against his own breast by declaring our 
intention of surrounding Germany with “ a ring of steel.” 
This forthright statement at least drew attention to the 
fact that the denial of encirclement is the wrong policy. But 
it went much too far in suggesting that the affirmation of 
encirclement is the right policy. Nor does the attempt to 
distinguish between aggressive and defensive encirclement 
clarify the factual situation. The cause of the trouble is 
the word itself. Encirclement means in each situation what 
Dr Goebbels wishes it to mean. This is an excellent reason 
for excluding it from any British pronouncements for 
German consumption. Such pronouncements are most 
effective when they take the form of plain, positive and 
reiterated statements of the motive and objects of British 


foreign policy vis-a-vis Germany. If the blessed word. 


encirclement is mentioned at all, that mention should 
simply state the fact that it is a term with no precise 
meaning and therefore out of place in British statements. 
Whatever other name is given to our collection of three 
virtual alliances, with France, Poland and Turkey, two 
unilateral guarantees, to Roumania and Greece, and one 
hali-made pact with Russia, they certainly cannot be 
called an iron ring or any other sort of ring. Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s statement of the aims of a Ministry of Information 
may be taken as an assurance that it will in fact present 
British policy in precise and positive terms. It also con- 
tained the welcome affirmation that such a Ministry will 
Not operate in peace time and will not be turned to the 
umproper end of the suppression of information at home. 


* * * 


found every dinner-table and at every bar. In the United 
‘ruts the absorbing question is whether Mr Roosevelt will 

‘0 incur the immense personal odium and run the 
coe — risks of | a candidate for the Pre- 
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both its houses, is now definitely hostile to him and a coali- 
tion of Republicans and so-called conservative (i.e. anti- 
Roosevelt) Democrats seems to be in full control. Hardly 
a single one of the Administration’s legislative projects has 
reached the statute book, at least in the form intended, 
and many blows have been struck at the bases of the Pre- 
sident’s power. The full executive control of relief, for 
example, has been modified and an Act has been passed 
prohibiting all forms of political activity by Federal office- 
holders—that is, by the President’s nominees. Finally, the 
so-called Spending and Lending Bill, which was to have 
authorised expenditure of $3,600 millions by various 
Governmental agencies, was first cut down to $1,950 
millions and then entirely buried by a vote of the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday. These actions by Congress 
are more likely to increase than to diminish the chances 
of a third-term candidature next year, since it may seem 
to the President that the only chance of salvaging the New 
Deal is to draw upon the immense popular prestige that 
he still unquestionably enjoys. But Mr Roosevelt is too 
canny to proclaim his intentions until the last minute. The 
appointment to the important post of Social Security 
Administrator of Mr Paul McNutt, one of the most pro- 
minent contenders for the Democratic nomination, may 
be interpreted either as the grooming of a chosen successor 
or as the capture of a rival. As in Europe, so in America, 
speculation on which way the cat is going to jump will 
continue until the moment of the take-off. 


* * * 


The French Family Code.—The decreees issued 
by the French Government on July 29th included a new 
and lengthy Family Code, designed primarily to raise 
the birth rate. France had previously adopted various 
methods of reducing the financial burden of parenthood, 
and the main provisions simply extend these on the old 
lines. An important new principle has been introduced, 
however, whereby the same amount is paid whatever the 
occupation or income of the parents, though the scales 
still vary as between different Departments. The allow- 
ances which continue until the child reaches 14 (or in 
some cases 17) are expressed as a percentage of the average 
wage in the Department, and they may make a quite sub- 
stantial addition to the family income. Thus 10 per cent. 
is paid in respect of the second child, and 20 per cent. in 
respect of each subsequent one, whilst a mother of more 
than one child who remains at home receives a further 
10 per cent. The code also seeks to encourage young 
couples to settle on the land, where families are usually 
larger, by such devices as the grant of a marriage loan, 
parts of which are remitted as each chi!d is born. Minor 
provisions increase the penalties for abortion and improve 
maternity services in regions where these are deficient. A 
final thrust is the imposition of a special tax on people 
without children to meet a part of the extra 1,000 million 
francs which the exchequer will now have to contribute. 


* * * 


It is notoriously difficult to say how effective measures 
such as these are likely to be in inducing people to have 
larger families. It is somewhat easier to state to what 
extent the French population is failing to reproduce itself 
—a matter on which there are widespread misconceptions. 
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Statisticians distinguish between gross and net reproduc- 
tion rates; the gross reproduction rate, In broad terms, 
measures to what extent the present generation would be 
reproducing itself if every female child lived until the end 
of the child-bearing years. The net rate takes account of 
the fact that some women die before their reproductive 
years are over. For France the gross rate 1s approximately 
unity, so that in the absence of such deaths there would 
be more or less exact replacement; the existence of such 
deaths, however, brings the net figure down to 0.9. Allow- 
ing for a small fall in mortality rates, therefore, we may 
say that a rise of about 10 per cent. in the average size 
of families would suffice. It is interesting to note that the 
rise would have to be about twice as large in this country 
since the gross and net rates for England and Wales are 
rather under 0.9 and 0.8 respectively. The reason why our 
population is nevertheless still increasing, whereas that of 
France is falling, is—again in broad terms—that the fall of 
our net reproduction rate below unity, though it has gone 
further than in France, is of more recent date. France has 
reached the starting post first, but Britain will fairly soon 
be outpacing her along the road to smaller numbers. 


* * * 


Dr Colijn Falls Again.—Dr Colijn’s fifth ministry 
resigned on Friday of last week, after having been only 
three days in office, as the result of a defeat on a vote of 
confidence. This negative result was produced by the con- 
currence of two parties, the Catholics and the Socialists, 
who, only a few days before, had rejected an invitation to 
co-operate for the constructive purpose of forming an alter- 
native government. Had they taken that opportunity, they 
would have met with no obstruction from Dr Colijn, who 
re-assumed office without eagerness and now lays it down 
again without regret—at least as far as personal consider- 
ations go, for on public grounds Dr Colijn no doubt shares 
the concern at the present interregnum in Dutch parlia- 
mentary politics that is felt by the Queen and the public 
and by the friends of Holland and of Democracy beyond 
the Dutch frontiers. It is difficult not to feel impatience 
with the responsible parties. When Dr Colijn formed his 
ministry without the support of the Catholics, he must have 
known (or should have found out) that they were ready to 
defeat it at the first opportunity. Alternatively, the Catho- 
lics should have made their position clearer: they would 
have lost nothing and might even have gained in bargaining 
power. As it is the Dutch are providing an unedifying 
exhibition of political obstinacy which can lead nowhere 
but to the bathos of a compromise. The question at issue 
is one of domestic principle, whether or not more money 
shall be spent on social services (the amount is not in ques- 
tion, only the principle): it is Dr Colijn’s view that more 
expenditure at this stage would have a dangerous, and un- 
productive, inflationary effect. It is the view of the Catholic 
ministers who forced the Government’s resignation that 
the facts of Holland’s financial position do not warrant 
Dr Colijn’s conclusion, and that even if the increased ex- 
penditure would be inflationary, no harm would come of 
it. On foreign policy there are no differences. Neutrality 
is so obviously the right policy that controversy has merely 
been limited to the way in which neutrality shail be assured. 
It is significant that five of the ministers in Dr Colijn’s 
three-day cabinet made their names in the East Indies. Yet 
the confusion of domestic counsels can bring nothing but 
an aggravation of the danger from abroad. The stalling 
of the machine of parliamentary government in any demo- 
cratic country offers one of the greatest encouragements 
to the dictators to embark on fresh adventures. No doubt, 
if they do take the plunge, the aggressors will be rudely 
undeceived. But when the bird does not want the cat to 
spring, it is foolish for it to simulate a broken wing; and 
this is what the Dutch parliament seems now to be almost 
perversely bent on doing. 


* * * 


New Zealand’s Budget .—New Zealand is beginning 
to face the bill for social security. The budget for 
1939-40, presented this week by the Prime Minister in 
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Mr Nash’s absence, shows an increase of expenditure from 
£35,773,000 to £38,243,000, the greater part of the in- 
crease being caused by social services, which take £600,009 
more, and defence, which takes an extra {1,114.00 
Revenue, on the other hand, is expected to fall on the 
existing basis, and in order to balance the budget the in. 
come tax, death duties, the beer duty and the petrol tax 
have all been raised, to yield an extra £2,500,000, This 
readiness to increase taxes when necessary may be taken 
as a tribute to financial orthodoxy, and as such will be wel. 
come to New Zealand’s creditors and a support to her 
new conversion loan. But the position in regard to the 
public debt is disquieting. Last year the total debt increased 
by £13,768,000, and this year, of £23,917,000 appropri- 
ated for public works, including £2,200,000 for defence, 
no less than £19,000,000 will be found from loans. The 
use of Reserve Bank credit, remarked Mr Savage in a gentle 
under-statement, has had obvious limitations lately. The 
Government are therefore drawing up a national savings 
scheme for small investors. Costless credit, it seems, is 
being thrown overboard. So, too, is the policy of un- 
limited public works. Mr Savage, admitting that it js 
not economically sound to keep the present number of 
men on public works, claims that the Government are 
transferring men to industry as quickly as possible. To this 
end, they aim at fostering efficient and economic home in- 
dustries. Among other projects, they have decided to estab- 
lish a state iron and steel industry, involving a capital out- 
lay of £5,000,000 spread over 34 years. It is reassuring to 
note that the New Zealand Premier stressed the need for 
increased production in order to consolidate the standard 
of life that is now demanded in the Dominion. 


* * * 


The West Indian Shipping Shuffle.—The decision 
to withdraw after October the only two British passenger 
vessels serving the Leeward and Windward Islands and 
British Guiana marks the latest stage in the rearrangement 
of the shipping services between Europe and the West 
Indies. The complicated process which is at present going 
on had its origin in the intensification of competition 
between British and Scandinavian vessels in the 
Pacific coast trades. This has resulted in the decision of 
the Blue Star Line, which operates a cargo service between 
the United Kingdom and the Pacific coast ports of North 
America, to recoup itself for losses, which it claims are 
due to unfair foreign competition, by instituting calls at 
the Windward and Leeward Islands on the outward 
voyage. The Harrison Line, which has been operating 
cargo and passenger services to these islands and George- 
town in British Guiana for over sixty years, is likely to be 
hard hit by the loss of outward freight which this move will 
probably entail. It has therefore decided to withdraw the 
two passenger vessels, the “Inanda” and the “ Inkos!, 
which are specially adapted to this service, on the ground 
that it is not economically possible to allow them to make 
the outward journey in ballast. The present position 1s 
that unless some radical development takes place between 
now and October, the inward cargo traffic and the whole 
of the passenger traffic of the islands will perforce be 
carried by French, German and Dutch liners. The freight 
trade of the islands, in which the principal export items 
are cocoa, sugar and molasses, and which has — 
been amicably shared, the British line carrying Unt 
Kingdom cargoes and the foreign lines Continental —_ 
is hardly likely to escape some disturbance. A poeeey 
unfortunate feature of the present situation 1s (> 
although there is in fact subsidised foreign Te 
the passenger trade to the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
the principal cause of the withdrawal of the two Harrison 
liners is competition from other British vessels. This ~ 
mean that the Harrison Line will be unable to apply os 
assistance under the Liner Defence Scheme. It 1s pom). 
that the present difficulty may yet be resolved, but if it 


not, a considerable loss will be entailed both to Br . 
shipping and to the inhabitants of the West Indies, W 
will have to make shift with a reduced service. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Turkey’s Trade Dilemma 


[From a Correspondent in Ankara] 


HE statistics of Turkey’s foreign trade with her princi- 

pal trading partners are sufficient to make clear the nature 
of her economic problem. Total exports from Turkey 
amounted to 137,984,000 Turkish pounds in 1937 and 
144,947,000 in 1938. Total imports were valued at 
114,379,000 and 149,837,000 Turkish pounds respectively in 
the same two years (£1=5.85 Turkish pounds). The percent- 
age distribution of Turkish trade between the principal 
foreign countries shows the speed and completeness with 
which Germany has come to dominate the whole Turkish 
market. Taking the last three years, the year of the Nazi 
revolution, and 1929 as a pre-crisis year, we get the 
following result :— 





(Per Cent.) 

Exports to | 1929 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
Gee cincssicrsdicccsesneabete 13-26 18-95 50-99 | 36°53 | 42:92 
(Czecho-Slovakia) .......ss00« 2°34 3-82 3:40 4:42 3°45 
Ualed GURRED: « sccvcccdcsccebvees 9-91 10-46 11-13 13-92 12-26 
Iealy....»»ssrcseserseocscnsoesoseses 21-80 13-48 3-68 5-27 10-05 
Cnet BRIER csnconcscccvnteananen 9- 8-93 5-39 7:08 3-41 
SURG) . cccnicetscnesneipeusbisiaen 12-63 6-42 3-25 3°82 3°28 











In other words, since the absorption of Czecho-Slovakia 
ny dominates the Turkish market to the extent of 
supplying 50 per cent. of her imports and taking practi- 
Brinn Pot Cent. of her exports, whereas the share of Great 
n an i i 


ys share in Turkey’s total foreign trade is prac- 


to occupy a more important place in Turkey’s foreign trade. 
In 1937 and 1938 the principal exports were iota grapes, 
nuts, cotton, wheat, figs, chrome and barley (in descending 
order of importance). Of these, tobacco occupies a place 
out of all proportion to the rest. In 1937 it accounted for 
one-third of Turkey’s total exports, in 1938 one-quarter. 
The principal imports (again in descending order of im- 
portance) are iron of all kinds, steel, machinery, cotton 
thread and cotton goods, spun wool and woollen goods, 
fuel and mineral oils. Great Britain would be an excellent 
source of supply in practically all these categories, but in 
1938 Germany provided over 50 per cent. of the iron and 
steel and machinery and nearly a third of the cotton and 
wool. The reason is not difficult to grasp. Great Britain does 
not buy Turkish goods, and that is the root of the matter. 

Anglo-Turkish trade is carried on at present through 
the clearing agreement signed in September, 1936, and modi- 
fied in May, 1938. The later annex imposed a quota system 
on imports from Great Britain. At present there is an almost 
total blockage, for Turkey has (June, 1939) 11,593,500 
Turkish pounds outstanding against her in the clearing 
account, while her exports to Great Britain fell by 50 per 
cent. in 1938. During the same period Great Britain more 
than doubled her sales to Turkey (proof of Turkey’s desire to 
buy)—hence the present deadlock. 

British credits to Turkey (which work out as a form of 
disguised subsidy to British exporters) cannot offer a 
permanent solution so long as the British market is closed 
to Turkish products. The £16 millions credit of last year 
has done nothing to ease the general commercial position. 
The £10 millions trade credit has been earmarked for paying 
Brasserts for their big contract, the Karabiik steelworks and 
for wiping out some old debts on British concessions 
(railways, telephone systems) taken over by the Turkish 
Government. Another large credit is confidently expected in 
the near future, and will be used on large scale industrial 
installations, improvement of communications, etc., but the 
problem of interest and repayment remains, provided Turkish 
sales to Great Britain are not increased. 

One very interesting use to which a sufficiently large 
credit might be put has been discussed recently—that of 
underpinning the whole financial structure of Turkey while 
she accomplishes the difficult and uncomfortable operation 
of scrapping her clearings, pegging her pound to sterling (say 
at 10 pounds to the £) and adjusting her price level to that of 
the world market. Such a step would lead to a dangerous 
dislocation of her entire economic system. A country depen- 
dent up to 50 per cent. of its foreign trade upon the German 
market cannot return overnight to a commerce of free ex- 
change without being very sure of finding alternative 
markets. And Turkey is not very sure. 

The only real solution lies in increased Turkish sales to 
this country. Tobacco is the obvious commodity with which 
a start might be made. A reduction of only 5 per cent. in our 
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purchases from the United States and the substitution of 
Turkish tobacco would practically solve the problem. It 
is necessary to envisage the consequences for Great Britain 
of a failure to overcome the obstacles to the completion of 
this particular commercial transaction. They are that in the 
event of war she may find herself fighting beside an econo- 
mically crippled ally. It would surely be wiser to take steps 
to lessen her dependence in time of peace when the neces- 
sary measures could be carried through with a . proper 
amount of forethought and preparation. 


July 20th. 


Revolt of the Relief 
Workers 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THe so-called W.P.A. “strike” or “revolt” has sub- 
sided, although it cannot yet be said that the incident is 
closed. The general outline of the issues can be stated simply. 
The principle of the W.P.A. was public work-relief. W.P.A. 
workers were divided into four categories—skilled, semi- 
skilled, intermediate and unskilled. For each category a 
minimum monthly payment was established, varying 
geographically on a scale adjusted to the local cost of living. 
The W.P.A. work-month was 130 hours. The scale of pay- 
ments was complicated by the “ prevailing wage” clause— 
ie. that skilled workers should be paid at the hourly union 
rate in that locality. This resulted in a work-month for the 
skilled W.P.A. workers of about 50 hours, more or less. 

At this point the story is not simple. It is understood 
that the nature of the projects necessitated employing an 
uncertain number of skilled workers not on relief; while 
some skilled relief workers, having worked their stipulated 
maximum on W.P.A., sought spare-time extra-curricular 
labour in private employment. The revised Act which went 
into effect on July Ist stipulated that 130 be a month’s work, 
regardless of the category of the employment, although the 
monthly pay maxima were not altered except by computa- 
tion of the cost of living differentials. 

In effect, then, the revised Act cancelled the “ prevailing 
wage” provision and so aroused the antagonism of organ- 
ised labour, particularly the building trades. Only a 
small minority of the W.P.A. personnel fell into this cate- 
gory. The Act also provided that all persons who have 
been on W.P.A. for eighteen consecutive months must be 
discharged, and be ineligible for reinstatement (a) until 
after a period of thirty days and (b) unless then they are 
formally certified as in need. The object of this provision is 
obvious—the W.P.A. was not inaptly called “the aristo- 
cracy of relief,” and the rolls had long been virtually closed 
—or at least so it was charged by persons in serious need. 
It appears that over 600,000 persons were affected by the 
18-month provision; their discharge before September 1st 
is mandatory, and actually they are being discharged by 
weekly quotas. This provision affected a distinctly differ- 
ent group than those with the “ prevailing wage ” grievance; 
it was inserted by Congress for two reasons—to spread the 
relief appropriation and to discourage the concept of the 
W.P.A. as a “career.” Presumably, for every person laid 
off by the 18-month provision another would be taken on 
from the “home relief” rolls, as it was not contemplated 
that the total number on W.P.A. would be diminished by 
this provision. While in the aggregate a large number of 
persons were affected by the 18-month and the 130-hour 
provisions, the great majority of persons on W.P.A. were 
affected by neither. Hence, the quick adoption of picketing 
to make the cessation of work effective. The authorities, 
however, did not recognise the right of employees of the 
Federal Government to “ strike,” and the picketing appears 
to have been ineffective except in the case of the skilled 
workers, who were union members, and were striking for 
the “prevailing wage.” The entire episode encountered a 
generally unsympathetic public opinion. 

The revised Act contained another clause which has in- 
troduced another type of protest. It provided that 25 per 
cent. of every W.P.A. project must be contributed by the 
locality or municipality of its location after the end of the 
calendar year. To this provision, municipal Governments 
have taken exception, but the Act stands on the books, and 
it is questionable if there is time for Congress to revise it, or 
if Congress would revise it if it had time. 
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Market Trends.—On July 12th the share 
had been quiet for three months burst — 
rising prices. This activity has since continued: i - 
rise has by now lifted the averages to the level from which 
they fell precipitately in March at the time of the int 
national crisis. To-day it was announced that the Fed, on 
Reserve index for June, at 97, had recovered to the level of 
the first quarter of the year, from which it had fallen steeph 
in April and May, when the great coal strike was in sete 
This upturn in business was by no means unexpected, fo, 
the weekly data had shown a marked improvement from late 
May, when the coal mines reopened. 

As has been often pointed out, for some eight months 
(November, 1938-June, 1939) the unadjusted index of pro- 
duction has fluctuated about the 96 level—rising briefly 
above it at the year end and dipping briefly below it in the 
second quarter of 1939 during the weeks of the coal strike 
Such stability, without marked trend, is not characteristic 
of our economy, especially at that level, and there has been 
a widespread belief all through the period that it would not 
long persist. The action of the market is, therefore, accepted 
as evidence that the interrupted trend of the last half of 
1938 is about to be resumed. 

The extent to which our economy is currently affected by 
European developments is not distinctly traceable. A few 
industries are doing an unusual export business, but this 
does not seem to fluctuate with the headlines. But that our 
economy as a whole has felt any general stimulation from 
arms programmes abroad seems doubtful. The simple fact 
is that the rise in the stock market, even though it has merely 
raised prices to the level of last February, is endowed with 
prophetic economic significance; and everyone is attempt- 
ing to give it an economic projection and rationalisation. 


July 27th. 


German Trade with 


Japan and Russia 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


NEGOTIATIONS for a new commercial treaty between Germany 
and Japan had been in progress for a long time, and the 
sudden announcement that an agreement had been concluded 
was presumably designed as a reply to abrogation by the 
United States of her treaty with Japan. The new agreement 
is due to come into force on October Ist, but it seems to 
provide little more than a framework, and the details will 
have to be settled by further discussions. _ 

The existing treaty came into operation in 1928, and has 
been regularly prolonged for periods of three years. The two 
countries were very slow in concluding a treaty after the 
war. Discussions did not begin until 1922, and it was “ 
until 1926 that even a preliminary agreement was wane 
The greatest difficulties arose over the German export 0 
chemicals and optical goods, for Japan had imposed ; 
number of prohibitions. In the end Germany reduced a 
duty on soya bean oil, and a treaty was concluded on t 
basis of the most-favoured-nation clause. j 

German-Japanese trade has been both complicated 4° 
facilitated by the inclusion of Manchukuo, for Germany as 
a surplus of exports to Japan, but a surplus of imports _ 
Manchukuo. A sort of triangular clearing arrangement 938 
been instituted through the Yokohama Specie Bank. In 
the exports of Greater Germany to Japan and Manchi | 
were valued at 93 million marks and 27 ns respective 
whilst the figures for imports were 25 millions 40 
millions. it 

The new agreement is designed to increase trade in bot 
directions. Germany is to grant the Japanese a ee 
export credit, but the amount is not known. It is quite likey 
that there will be few actual developments for some time, 
since the negotiations are really not yet complete. r 

Negotiations are still taki ‘or a new commer 


taking place f 

cial treaty between Germany and the U.S.S.R. Trade ae 
the two countries has declined progressively under the © 

i exports amounted to 763 malice 

303 millions of goods and &, 
millions of gold and silver. In 1938 the figures for ‘ions 
Reich were down to 32 millions for exports and 53 ™ 
for imports. 
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This shrinkage of trade has not been exclusively due to 

iti d ideological differences; it can largely be 
political a” ic cha hich have taken 

counted for by the economic nges wh ve 
place in the two countries under their respective plans. The 
US.S.R. has developed her industries to such an extent that 
che ‘no longer wants to import large quantities of mass- 
produced goods; her demand is rather for such things as 
highly specialised machines, optical goods and chemicals. 

Germany, however, with her re-armament economy and 
consequent shortage of labour and raw materials, can only 
supply such goods by curtailing production which she con- 
siders more valuable. Moreover, her prices are higher than 
those quoted by American and English industrialists, and 
there is always a delay of at least nine to twelve months in 
delivery. Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. is now in a position to 
pay cash if necessary, and so can no longer be tempted by 
German offers of extended credit. On the other side, the 
things which Germany would like to import are mainly raw 
materials, many of which the Russians can now more 
advantageously sell for free exchange. 

The growing political tension between Germany and other 
primary producing countries has increased her desire to 
revive the trade with the U.S.S.R. In the case of the United 
States there has also been a deterioration in Germany’s 
economic position, since the exports of the Old Reich fell 
from 209 million marks in 1937 to 149 millions in 1938. 
Germany's passive balance was also increased by a large rise 
in imports, from 282 millions to 405 millions, and restriction 
of imports appears essential; hence the urge to secure raw 
materials from the U.S.S.R. 

It is noteworthy that the discussions are being conducted 
simultaneously in Berlin and Moscow, and that the main 
role is being played on the German side by industrialists. 
The Foreign Office is, of course, taking part, but is con- 
fining itself to questions which concern politics or credits. 

The negotiators are encountering great difficulties, and for 
a time all talks were suspended. Rumours are now current 
that Germany is to grant a loan for several hundred million 
marks, but these are almost certainly exaggerated. It is pos- 
sible that the export credit of 200 million marks which was 
granted in 1935 may be prolonged, or even converted into a 
sort of revolving fund. One must not forget, however, that 
the period within which goods were to be bought under this 
credit had to be extended several times, finally to June, 1937. 

Apart from political developments, the chance of con- 
cluding a broadly based agreement seems to depend mainly 
on whether German industry can supply the desired goods at 
Competitive prices and without delays in delivery. 

July 31st. 


Eire’s Balance of 
Payments 


(FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


IN an article in The Irish Trade Fournal for June particulars 

were given for the years 1934-38 of all those items in the 

oaia of Payments statement for which firm figures are 

7 od . for —s it is possible to make estimates. The 
a ime oe . 

1937 and 1938. summary of the position disclosed for 
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ovis kiaiaen ee de 
1938 1937 1938 
Gurrent items 72°77" 15,270 | 10,004 | 17,778 
“T ery 9p TTP Eee weee 79 43,493 41,042 
Total knes® MOMS ........005 22,978 cd ll 9,067 8,365 
“< 46,590 52,560 
Total known 


Pe. ‘aan items have consistently shown an excess 
has ; and the aggregate deficiency thus shown 
The comped t© about £23 millions in the last five years. 
repatriating nies nescapable that the country has been 
Petiod, Tig art ,Of its external investments during this 
Of external feet Of Capital was caused partly by the sale 
from the investments to finance the new industries resulting 
Various oy oestve Programme, partly by the flotation of 

Public loans in Eire during the period, and partly 
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to pay for the net debit balance on current a 

effect of the sale of foreign assets differs in eae 
cases, but in every case the position in regard to the balance 
of payments is weakened and the movement is one that 
cannot be continued indefinitely without causing anxiety to 
the monetary authorities. 

The improvement in the balance of actual trade follows 
upon the z Agreement with Great Britain whereby the 
economic “war” was terminated. The improvement was, 
however, mainly caused by the favourable trend of agri- 
cultural prices which moved the terms of trade in favour 
of Ireland. Export prices rose by 15.4 per cent., while the 
volume of exports fell by 7 per cent. The decrease in the 
import surplus is also to be attributed in part to a decline of 
2.4 per cent. in import prices and of 3.8 per cent. in the 
volume of retained imports. It is obvious that the change 
that has taken place in the balance of trade gives no ground 
for complacency about the future, since a reversal of the 
relative price movements would quickly widen the gap. It 
must be the foremost concern of the Irish Government to 
increase exports of agricultural products, This important 
problem is receiving the attention of the Commission on 
Agriculture which is studying the agricultural industry in 
all its aspects. 

The movements in the net external assets of the Irish banks 
are closely correlated with changes in the balance of trade. 
When the passive balance exceeds about £17 millions the 
excess is shown in a reduction of sterling assets of roughly 
the same amount. This suggests that the invisible credit 
balance is relatively stable, and indeed this is borne out by 
an examination of the published estimates. There is consider- 
able uncertainty about both the debit and credit items in 
regard to tourist expenditure, but recent investigations 
“ indicate that there is probably a balance in favour of Eire 
in respect of expenditure by tourists and other temporary 
visitors.” Legislation is at present being passed providing 
for the development of the tourist industry which may 
become an increasing source of income in the future. The 
estimate for emigrants’ remittances for 1938 is £600,000 
from the United Kingdom and £2,430,000 from other 
countries. While the former sum will probably increase, the 
latter sum may be expected to decline with the passage of 
time owing to the stoppage of overseas emigration. Another 
asset which in its nature must prove wasting is the payment 
of pensions by the British Government. The pensions paid 
to Irish residents by the Ministry of Pensions have declined 
from £1,545,000 in 1934 to £1,310,000 in 1938. The tendency 
of the invisible exports to decline emphasises the need for 
building up additional exports of agricultural products. 


July 16th. 


Future for Roumanian Oil 


[FROM OUR BUCHAREST CORRESPONDENT | 


THERE is a story current in Bucharest that when the 
Roumanian Prime Minister, M. Tache Ionescu, received a 
few years before the war the first offer of foreign capital for 
the exploitation of petroleum, he instructed his engineers to 
draw up a report showing how many years the petroleum 
deposits then known to exist were likely to prove productive 
if they were exploited. When the engineers reported that the 
deposits would yield for 20 years, Tache Ionescu exclaimed : 
“Very well, then let us go ahead for 20 years. In this way 
was first overcome the long opposition of the Bratianus to 
the entrance of foreign capital into Roumania, and the Stan- 
dard Oil and Royal Dutch groups triumphantly installed 
themselves on the Roumanian oilfields. 

Nearly twenty-eight years have gone by since then, and 
the oilfields continue to yield. Economically they are as im- 

rtant as ever, though it was not for economic reasons alone 
that the German, British and French Governments recently 
concluded new oil agreements with the Roumanian Govern- 
ment. The military significance of Roumanian oil is nowa- 
days part of the currency of popular conversation: Its value 
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will be increased by a consideration of the oilfields as they 
stand after a quarter of a century’s exploitation. 

The central point to note is that production has been 
steadily falling since its peak in 1936. Figures published in 
The Economist for April 1, 1939, show that from a total 
production of 8,704,000 tons of petroleum in 1936 the yield 
of the oil wells fell to 7,153,000 tons in 1937, and to 6,620,000 
tons in 1938; exports of petroleum fell correspondingly from 
6,885,000 tons in 1936 to 5,668,000 in 1937 and to 4,495,000 
in 1938. There are three reasons to anticipate that this fall 
will continue: namely, that the deposits are being exhausted, 
that Roumanian legislation has discouraged private enterprise 
from drilling and prospecting, and that profits are being 
reduced to a minimum by heavy taxation, freight and ship- 
ment charges. The existing wells, therefore, are being used 
up; and private enterprise is neither disposed nor encouraged 
to make good a falling production. 

Various estimates are available of the size of deposits which 
still remain. In the Moniteur du Pétrole Roumain of June, 
1937, Professor Patriciu pointed out that in 1931 existing 
reserves were estimated at 111,100,000 metric tons. He calcu- 
lated that in 1935 this figure had fallen to about 64 million 
metric tons. Professor Macovei, another expert, estimates the 
figure for 1935 at 61 million tons. If the 1936 production of 
8.7 million tons be deducted from Professor Macovei’s esti- 
mate, existing deposits in 1937 would amount to about 52.3 
million tons. Many competent men in the industry are there- 
fore seriously concerned with the possibility that Roumanian 
oil deposits may be entirely exhausted in seven or eight years’ 
time, basing their calculation on the hypothesis that the 
whole of the deposits in the rock reservoir can be extracted. 
Yet it is scientifically improbable that the deposits can be 
fully drained. Minute calculations made in North America 
lead to the conclusion that the retentive action of natural 
forces, such as capillary attraction, exudations, adhesion to 
the walls of the wells and of the rock reservoir, will make it 
impossible to extract more than an average of 20 per cent. of 
total deposits. 

New methods of extraction developed in North America 
are unfortunately not generally understood in Roumania. 
And where other European countries have had recourse to 
fresh drilling to keep up their production, Roumania is 
hampered by an exceptional legislative position. 

Up to the present no generally accepted system has been 
introduced in the matter of new drilling concessions. Under 
the parliamentary system, in force before the new constitu- 
tion was promulgated in the early months of this year, in- 
terested companies or individuals addressed applications for 
drilling concessions to the Ministry of Industry and obtained 
“exploration ” concessions. On these the maximum tax was 
150,000 lei per perimeter of 1,000 hectares. The applicant 
then sought the help of an influential member of Parliament, 
sO as to have his new concession granted to him next door 
to the oil-bearing land on which his wells were already 
installed. In this way the “exploration” permit became in 
practice a permit for exploitation on a larger scale of lands 
already proved to be rich in oil, and the aim of the law, 
which was to give permits for the discovery of fresh oil 
lands, was defeated. But the Government retained the right 
to withdraw an “exploration” permit at any moment, and 
without allowing any compensation for expenses incurred in 
connection with it. The effect of this was to diminish the 
number of drillings. In March, 1937, drillings covered a 
maximum area of 38,000 metres; by April, 1938, this area 
had shrunk to 31,000 metres, and by December, 1938, to 
13,500 metres. 

With other discouragements, producers have to contend 
with heavy taxation and high transport rates. It is calculated 
that gross profits (ic. before overheads have been paid) 
amount only to 12 per cent. or 15 per cent. of the selling 
price. At this rate the industry is practically working at a 
loss. It would appear to be urgently necessary that measures 
should be taken to encourage drilling, and to reduce the 
burden of taxation and transport charges that weigh upon the 
industry and prevent its normal development. As matters 

stand exorbitant taxation is killing the goose that lays 
Roumania’s golden egg. 

July 15th. 


A Plea for Freer Trade 


[FROM OUR AMSTERDAM CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE majority of companies in the Netherlands have 
published their annual reports. On the whole, it may be said 
that the financial results which are revealed 


have gone 
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beyond what was expected. Many companies 

selves in their reports to be optimistic of the funn 
chance of political disturbances apart; and undoubtedly thi 
trend would have been reflected on the Amsterdam Bo “ 
if only war scares had not intervened. an 

contents of economic review compiled by 

Central Bureau of Statistics correspond fairly Caan - 
hopes voiced in these reports. This review has no hesitation 
in expressly stating that industrial development in the 
Netherlands does show a slight improvement, and that this 
is gradually affecting more and more branches of activity 
Many businesses, of course, continue to profit by government 
orders for defence purposes as well as by more extensive pro- 
grammes of public works. Among the heavy industries, 
decline in shipbuilding orders for merchant vessels was com. 
pensated by an upturn in Government work, so that a high 
level of activity could be maintained. Branches in the clothing 
and textile trades, as well as of foodstuffs, have benefited by 
new defence measures. The fear of war has also stimulated 
the formation of stocks. 

In contrast with this hopefulness, quite a different note 
was struck in the report of Dr Trip, President of the Nether- 
lands Bank. He pointed out that the policy of reserving the 
home market as far as possible for domestic industries had 
resulted in increasing governmental interference in economic 
life. In his view a process of cartelisation of the economic 
life of the nation, at the instigation and under leadership of 
the Government, was unmistakably in progress. Through the 
consequent lack of freedom he foresaw a necessary rise in the 
level of prices and of costs of production, The burden thereby 
imposed on the consumer, coupled with new monetary and 
fiscal measures, would clearly result in poverty, reduced 
consumption, and rising unemployment. The power of the 
State was far-reaching, but it did not reach far enough to 
enforce on consumers buying-power and confidence. 

Only by producing more cheaply and more freely, by 
promoting a gradual growth of international trade, by liberat- 
ing commerce and industry from the innumerable obstacles 
impeding elasticity in prices and cost of production, and by 
releasing economic life from the intolerable burdens restrict- 
ing private enterprise and investment, might goods be 
brought within the reach of the consumer on a larger scale 
and at lower prices. Then, and only then, would sound and 
enduring purchasing power, and a lasting improvement in 
employment, be created. 


Fuly 9th, 


Iron Ore from Sweden 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


SWEDEN is the largest iron ore exporting country of the 
world, ranking after France in terms of quantities but be- 
fore France if the actual iron content is taken as the basis. 
Her iron ore reserves amount to about 11.1 per cent. of the 
total European reserves. There are two large mining districts, 
the Norrbotten district in the far north of the country, 
producing mainly for export, and the central and southern 
Swedish districts, producing"mainly for the home market. 
The former are by far the richest mines, holding reserves 
of over 1,000 million tons with an iron equivalent of 738 
million tons. The ore in this district is mainly of the magne- 
tite type, with a high phosphorus content and an iron content 
of between 58 and 70 per cent. 

The largest mines of Kiirunavaara and Gaelivare are owned 
by the Luossavaara Kiirunavaara A.B., which in turn 1s con- 
trolled by the Swedish State and by the Trafic A.B. Graen- 
gesberg-Oxeloesund equally. The. Kiirunavaara-Luossavaa’ 
mines, containing about 738 million tons of ore, are situate 
about 100 miles from Narvik (Norway) and nearly 200 miles 
from Lulea on the Baltic. As the latter port is frozen = 
December to March, the ore is mainly shipped via ree 8 
where it is transported by rail; this, incidentally, was the 


were formerly worked by several foreign companies. oskull- 
At the eastern end of the field a large deposit, the Kos 
skulle mines, is owned by the Freja Mining Company, WT 
is controlled by the Czecho-Slovak Witkowitz Steclwo si 
now under German domination. The iron ore deposits 


dred small mines are operated in this district, producing 1ow- 
Phosphoric ores, with the exception of the Graengesbert 
mines, whose product averages a phosphorus content © 
per cent. and is mainly shipped via the port of Oxcloes 
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; Eectuding 38,000 tons exported from stocks in Norway. 


The chief importers of Swedish iron ore are Germany and 


Great Britain; last year these two countries took 41 and 
25 per cent. respectively of their import requirements from 


IRON ORE 
posits 





Sweden. The British steel makers mix high-grade phosphoric 
Swedish ores with low-grade phosphoric domestic ores, 
Whereas their requirements of low-phosphoric ores are sup- 
Plied mainly by the North African mines. Germany has in 
recent years made efforts to secure a larger ore supply from 
Sweden and to prepare strategic measures to ensure the 
maintenance of supplies in case of war. 

_ As the Swedish State controls practically the whole domes- 
uc iron ore mining industry and has enforced an output re- 
striction, an increase can only be obtained through the 
Swedish Parliament. The production quota for the North 
was increased last year from an average of 9 million tons 
spread over three years to one of 11 millions, and it is antici- 
Pated that in the event of a European war the allowances 
would be increased, for the equal benefit of all purchasers. It 
would be possible for Great Britain to secure the transport of 
Swedish ore in time of war both from the northern mines 
oe from those in central Sweden, if the port of Gothen- 
urg were used for the latter. The transport of Germany’s 
Supplies, at least during the months when Lulea is frozen, 
Would be more doubtful. 

July 26th. 


Bulgaria and the Axis 


[FROM OUR SOFIA CORRESPONDENT] 


M. Kiosseivanor’s visit to Berlin at the beginning of las 
g of last 

apreey caused a good deal of speculation in Sofia. It was 
with that the Prime Minister’s visit was closely connected 
recent happenings in the Balkans. Italy’s occupation of 


tt new problems in foreign policy. 


rian Governmen 
On her ‘side, Bulgaria had declared for a neutral attitude 
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but, SO as not to recognise the status quo in the Balkans, had 
decided to remain outside the Balkan Entente. And, with the 
changed situation, her chances of obtaining frontier revision 
from Roumania and Greece had diminished. Roumania’s 
refusal to discuss a return to Bulgaria of the Dobruja was 
followed by the incidents at Belitza in which twenty-two 
Bulgarians were murdered. 

The Prime Minister’s visit to Berlin was on a pattern 
with that made a short time before by the Prince Regent of 
Jugoslavia. In the course of his visits to Rome and Berlin 
the Prince Regent confirmed his Government’s decision to 
remain neutral and maintain friendly relations with the Axis 
Powers. The Bulgarian Government wished to notify a simi- 
lar attitude. This explains why, on his way to Berlin, M. 
Kiosseivanoff had a talk with the Jugoslav Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and why, upon his return, he had further 
talks at Bled with members of the Jugoslav Government. The 
Official statement then issued expressed the desire of the 
two Governments to co-ordinate their policies of neutrality 
and to continue friendly relations with their neighbours. 

It had become necessary to clarify the Bulgarian attitude. 
The Roumanian Foreign Minister’s visit to Ankara and 
Athens was interpreted in Bulgaria as an effort to consolidate 
the Balkan Entente, not only in regard to Bulgaria but also 
in regard to “external” Balkan frontiers. In spite of its 
friendly relations with Sofia, it may be noted that the 
Turkish Government has begun the construction of defensive 
lines along the frontiers marching with Bulgaria and Greece. 
In these circumstances the Bulgaro-Jugoslav pact of lasting 
friendship is considered in Sofia as a guarantee against the 
policy of encirclement now being pursued by the other 
Balkan States. 

Bulgaria’s close economic ties with Germany, and to a 
lesser extent with Italy, leave her with no alternative but to 
make clear her standing in regard to the Axis Powers. Ger- 
many to-day is the only important buyer of Bulgarian fresh 
fruit, vegetables, eggs, animal products, etc. By her com- 
mercial policy, paying high prices for block purchases, Ger- 
many has created for herself a position of first importance 
in the Bulgarian market. The clearing agreement with 
Germany is advantageous to her for the simple reason that 
it is Germany who has fixed the mark-leva rate. If it is true 
that Bulgarian farmers get better prices from Germany, it is 
equally true that Bulgarian importers from Germany pay on 
a correspondingly high level. There is the important fact, 
too, that Reichsmark balances in the National Bank are now 
of a considerable magnitude. 

In order to offset Germany’s strong position and obtain 
supplies of free exchange necessary for debt service and the 
purchase of raw materials, the Bulgarian Government has 
introduced a premium system for exports, the legal maxi- 
mum of which is set at 35 per cent. This means to say 
that Bulgarian exporters to free exchange countries can 
augment the prices they receive (which are “ world prices ) 
by premiums paid to them by the Bulgarian Government. In 
practice, this system is of no great attraction to exporters 
for the reason that the prices paid by Germany are high 
enough to offset the premiums. The exchange position in 
1938 was in fact a good deal worse than in the previous 
year. The poor crops of 1938 meant a serious curtailment of 
exports, and accordingly of supplies of free exchange. These 
supplies amounted in 1938 only to 776 million leva against 
1,273 million leva in 1937 (€=385 leva). The outlook is now 
improved, however, and exports of this year’s crop should 
be back at the normal level. ee 

At the end of June the Bulgarian Minister of Finance, 
M. Bojiloff, went to Berlin to discuss commercial questions. 
The important part played by Germany in Bulgarian trade 
provides obvious difficulties in the way of Bulgaria’s pur- 
chasing raw materials elsewhere. It was arranged that a 
more even balance should in future be maintained in the 
Bulgaro-German clearing. The Reich is also to supply agri- 
cultural machinery, the payment for which is to be spread 
over five years. 


Fuly 26th. 
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Books and Publications 


Lenin Re-edited 


Tue latest contribution to Marxian exegesis* takes the form 
of an expansion of a tract by one of the Early Fathers, 
supplemented by a commentary. Lenin’s original pamphlet 
on Imperialism is reprinted in full on the left-hand pages and 
on the facing pages are new statistical and other data 
collected by Messrs Varga and Mendelsohn. This arrange- 
ment somewhat reduces the effect of Lenin’s clear and 
vigorous style, but facilitates the comparison of his statistics 
with more recent information. It also brings out plainly the 
main point which the present editors desire to establish, 
namely, the fulfilment of Lenin’s prophecies. 

The final effect of the extension of the statistical tables of 
the original pamphlet down to recent times is indeed striking. 
Writing in 1916, Lenin set out to illustrate with somewhat 
exiguous material the increasing concentration of production 
in modern industry, the growth of monopolies, the 
strengthening of the connection between the banks and in- 
dustry, and the division of the world’s markets between in- 
dustrial and financial combines on the one hand and the 
principal imperialist Powers on the other. Messrs Varga and 
Mendelsohn faithfully demonstrate, with statistics which are, 
with a few exceptions, taken from the most reliable 
“ bourgeois ” sources, that 

the facts and figures of capitalist economy during the 

subsequent twenty years not only corroborate the tendencies 

that were indicated in the data indicated by Lenin; they also 
reveal that these tendencies have become more marked and 
developed. 

The arrangement of the new data follows strictly the plan 
of Lenin’s original work. There is no direct statement that his 
figures have been verified by the editors, but there is some 


* New Data for V. I. Lenin’s “Imperialism: the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism.” Edited by E. Varga and L. Mendelsohn. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 322 pages + vii. 6s. 





indirect evidence to that effect and, in an in hi 
indicated his sources in almost every ee enin nimacll 

In fact, the principal criticism of this work lies, not in 
the facts which it presents, but in the interpretation which 
is placed upon them by Lenin himself and accepted without 
question by the editors. Few investigators would disagree 
with the purely statistical aspect of the thesis set out in 
Lenin’s first six chapters. The occupation of an increasing 
proportion of the industrial and financial field by large scale 
enterprise is an incontrovertible fact, and the extension of 
imperialist domination in the past seventy years is also un- 
questionable. But arguments to the effect that the whole 
process follows the set lines of Hegelian dialectic, and involves 
the decay of capitalism and the growth of “ parasitism” 
within it, are less acceptable. They outrun the solidly based 
inference that the tendencies examined involve a whole series 
of new problems of control, and go straight on to condemn 
the process outright. The intermediate steps in the reasoning 
are not to be found in Lenin’s work. And, if it be argued that 
logical detail of this kind is inappropriate in a pamphlet, 
the natural reply can only be that the re-publication of that 
pamphlet, with all the trappings of statistical research, would 
also be inappropriate by the same token. 

The fact is that Lenin’s book is something more than a 
pamphlet. Despite its perverse terminology (for example, the 
use of “combined production” instead of the clearer and 
generally accepted “ vertical combination”), and its occa- 
sional false parallels, such as that which is drawn between 
the relation of the banks to industry in Germany and in 
Great Britain, it is a stimulating work of energetic scholar- 
ship. Moreover, the figures compiled by the present editors 
have an interest of their own, and will inevitably provoke 
a re-examination of the tendencies which they illustrate. The 
editors are at their best when they are simply collating 
figures on the lines laid down by Lenin. They are less happy 
when they attempt to supplement his invective—directed 
equally at capitalism and the “ bourgeois” economists who 
apologise for it—with the familiar phrases of present-day 
Communist propaganda. 


Biado: Apart from the expansion of Lenin’s figures, there are 
grb two new sections—a collection of supplementary data (pages 
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Spee ; ; ; letter used 225-264) and an essay by Mr Mendelsohn at the end of the 
We Piso Volume in which he emphasises the lesson of Lenin’s teaching. 
SSS b ’ printer to The former is the weakest part of the book. Forsaking the 
BMS eres no sweeter See. ‘1515- Salutary guidance of Lenin's thesis, the editors embark on an 
— excursus of their own in which they include some curious 
Tobacco — items such as “Victims of the White Terror, 1925-35— 
from Virginia and no 12,978,000” as an example of “ Direct and Indirect Deserve 
tion of Power.” The final essay is well written, du 
better brand than the adds little to the argument. The data it contains could have 
‘Three Castles’ ” been more conveniently included in the body of the work. 
W. M. Thackeray 
“THE VIRGINIANS”* 
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“ Currency ” By Milton Gilbert. Oxford 
University 9s. net. 167 pages. 


The medizval thinker craved for something craggy ' 
break his mind upon. Nowadays, in these times of economic 
complexity, there is no dearth of problems to supply that 
want. Currency depreciation is one, and, in view of - 
widespread ‘aspiration to create prosperity by juggling wi 
counters, it is also a question which is profoundly mp 
in practice. Mr Gilbert has no suit to plead. He simpy 

f fi ane his ae and, by his skilful marshalling 
of facts i id exposition, 
reach something like confident conclusions. “ Currency de- 
preciation” as discussed here is the diminution, designed or 
not, in the purchasing power of a national currency unit ove? 
other currency units: a depreciated s 
dollars. Can such a process augment export trade? That ? 
the author’s question. His answer, based upon precise? 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Scottish Banking Invasion 


its high executive positions from North of the Border 
must now cease to concern themselves solely with person- 
alities. The agreement by which the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land is acquiring the whole of the capital of Glyn, Mills 
and Company represents an encroaching movement of alto- 
gether more massive and formidable character. We have 
been well enough accustomed to the sight of English joint- 
stock banking giants devouring lesser Scottish institutions. 
The Midland Bank has done it twice, Barclays and Lloyds 
once each. But for one of the Scottish banks to come South 
and snatch one of the prizes of English banking, a house 
steeped in the traditions of the London goldsmiths, is a 
startling reversal of réle. It gains in importance from the 
fact that the invader is the Royal Bank of Scotland, which 
nine years ago acquired the control of Williams Deacon’s 
Bank and in 1924 inserted what is now seen to have been 
the thin end of the wedge in the London market by acquir- 
ing Drummonds Bank and later the private business of the 
Bank of England’s West End branch. The purchase of 
Glyn, Mills and Company by the Royal Bank of Scotland 
is an operation important enough to mark a substantial shift 
in the balance of power among British banks. By combining 
its own funds with those of the two banks which it will soon 
own, the Royal Bank of Scotland will control resources to 
the tune of about £154 millions. This will place it imme- 
diately after the Big Five in order of ranking among the 
British banks, and will give it a comfortable lead over its 
nearest competitors, Martins and the District Bank. 

The deal which has been arranged can be viewed from 
two equally interesting and significant angles. First, it can 
be seen as an aspect of the exceptionally dynamic progress 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland in recent years, especially 
since Mr William Whyte became its Cashier and 
General —by no means an irrelevant point of 
departure. Secondly, it can be viewed as part of the re- 
gretted but perhaps inevitable passing of the private bank 
a the stage where formerly it found its most magnificent 

The published details of the proposed operation can 
first be recorded. The whole of ‘ £1,060,000 capital of 
Glyn, Mills and Company, which consists of stock with 
unlimited liability, is to be acquired by the Royal Bank of 
prvtland. The consideration is to be partly in stock of the 

oval Bank, whose capital will have to be increased for 

purpose, and partly in cash. The amounts and propor- 


T well-worn gibes at the invasion of the City and of 


which it has acquired or is acquiring over two English 
banks. Over the past decade its own deposits have risen 
by 56.4 per cent., while the aggregate deposits of the eight 
Scottish banks have over the same period risen by 30.9 
per cent. only. But it is through external rather than 
internal expansion that the most interesting and significant 
aspect of the Royal Bank’s development has occurred. The 
acquisition of Drummonds Bank in 1924 gave the first hint 
of a new era in the long history of the Royal Bank, which 
on only one previous occasion since its foundation in 1727 
had grown by absorbing another bank; that was in 1864, 
when it acquired the Dundee Banking Company. In 1930 
came the first big “coup,” the acquisition of a controlling 
interest in Williams Deacon’s Bank, and with it a substan- 
tial stake in the fortunes of Lancashire and of the industrial 
Midlands. That stake is probably worth appreciably more 
to-day than it was in the difficult days of 1930. The Royal 
Bank was not the sole potenti.) purchaser of the Williams 
Deacon’s shares at the time, and since Treasury permis- 
sion had to be given to the deal it may be assumed that 
the choice fell on it by special design as well as on the 
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score of the consideration offered for the shares. Now 
comes the deal with Glyn Mills, which will further broaden 
and diversify the basis of interests on which the Royal 
Bank rests. It is only at isolated and comparatively unim- 
portant points that the present interests of the two insti- 
tutions touch. By its control of Glyn Mills the Royal Bank 
will thus be tapping an almost new clientele, which includes 
most of the home railway companies, the principal accounts 
of the fighting services and such important companies as 
the Vickers group and the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
deal should certainly give greater stability still to the 
earning powers of an institution which on its record is 
already a symbol of solidity. poe 

The reasons which have drawn Glyn Mills within the 
orbit of the Royal Bank of Scotland are clearly not to be 
found in a desire or need for support. The house of Glyn 
Mills may be the last of the private banks in the clearing 
house, but it has never been stronger than it is to-day. As 
the last of the big private banks it has, in fact, drawn 
some benefit from the amalgamation movement which has 
created the somewhat impersonal mammoths of the joint- 
stock banking world. That personal element in the rela- 
tions between Glyn Mills and their customers is happily 
a feature which will remain wholly undisturbed by the 
link-up with the Royal Bank of Scotland. Indeed, it is so 
essential a part of the goodwill of the business that the 
purchaser would be very ill-advised to tamper with it in 
any way. The reason for this deal, viewed from the Glyn 
Mills’ side of the table, is rather to be found in the nature 
of the bank’s capital. The liability on the stock is un- 
limited, and for that reason difficulties must occur when 
attempts are made to convert it into cash—a process which 
is all 100 often called for by the claims of death duties. 
In the hands of a corporate body such as the Royal Bank 
of Scotland this disadvantage of unlimited liability will 
never become apparent—and it is in this particular case 
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the only disadvantage, since it would need 
able succession of disasters to convert the potential int 
real liability. In this mutuality of interests the two pa a 
found the basis of a deal favourable to each. Ang 
they both are imbued with the same tradition of sine 
conservative banking, it was not found too difficult 1 
translate that mutuality of interests into the actual o : 
tion which has now been a _ 

On its completion the deal will not fundamentally alte 
the picture presented by the structure of banking in i. 
land. It will merely emphasise some of its light and shade 
The leadership of the Royal Bank of Scotland must be 
increased by it, though not to the point of dominance. For 
the rest there are the three other independent institutions 
which retain a sturdy individuality of their own. Two of 
these, the Bank of Scotland and the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, have their headquarters in Edinburgh, while the 
Union Bank of Scotland operates from Glasgow. Then 
there are the two subsidiaries of the Midland Bank. the 
Clydesdale Bank, affiliated in 1920, and the North of 
Scotland Bank in 1924. Despite the common ownership of 
their capital, there are features in the management and the 
business of each of them that have militated against a 
complete merger. The National Bank of Scotland has since 
1918 been affiliated with Lloyds Bank. Finally there isahe - 
British Linen Bank, which since 1919 has been controlled 
by Barclays Bank. Of Scotland’s eight banks, half are thus 
independent and half are subsidiaries of English institu- 
tions. But the independents include the three largest banks, 
which are (in order of size, according to balance-sheet 
totals) the Royal, the Commercial and the Bank of Scot- 
land, and the independent group consequently disposes of 
nearly 60 per cent. of the total resources of the whole 
system. These eight institutions provide Scotland with as 
vigorously competitive and yet as soundly conservative a 
banking system as could be desired. 


an unimagin. 


Disclosure for Nominees 


N° student of the Companies Act of 1929 could doubt 
| that British company law relies largely upon the 
virtues of publicity. Until the Act was passed, even the 
publication of adequate accounts was not axiomatic; and 
though to-day views on the adequacy of different forms of 
accounts vary widely—as, for instance, between the boards 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company and Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation—the Companies Act, for all its de- 
ficiencies, has improved accounting standards. Scarcely less 
important is the procedure for establishing the idenuty of 
shareholders, and making that information available to in- 
terested members of the public. For example, Section 98 
of the Act requires that a company’s register of members 
must be kept at its registered office, and must be open, for 
at least two hours a day, for free inspection by any mem- 
ber and by any other person on payment of one shilling. 
In addition, every company must file a list of members 
and their shareholdings, and a list of persons who have 
ceased to be members, within fourteen days after the 
annual meeting each year. : 

The legislature evidently intended that public interest 
would be served if the fullest knowledge of a company’s 
shareholders could thus be made public. Any person suffi- 
ciently curious or financially interested could obtain the 
facts at a cost of a shilling. Yet it is notorious that this 
intention is increasingly defeated by the device of the 
nominee holding. Section 101 of the Act perpetuates a 
point which has long been of the essence of British com- 
pany law. It provides that no notice of any trust shall be 
entered on the register of British companies. The share- 


owner of the shares or merely a nominee; the com is 
explicitly forbidden to recognise the equitable iinet it 
any third person in the shares. Legal not equitable 
interests are the only interests which company registration 


law recognises, although the might of equity sometimes 
intervenes in cases where equitable rights might be jeopar- 
dised by legal owners. 

Hence, the seeker for information, having paid his shil!- 
ing, obtains particulars only of owners; although the 
real shareholder may elect to hold in his own name, of 
cover himself in the cloak of a nominee. The nominee 's 
not a popular person among company investigators, for 
obvious reasons. But he is also a much misunderstood per- 
son. Before considering suggestions by which some of the 
disadvantages for which he is responsible might be avoided, 
it may be well to divide his various functions into those 
which are desirable on grounds of convenience, and those 
which are less obviously commendable. 

The term “nominee” covers a large number of cases. 


a continuous existence, and it cannot flee the country. But 
confidential clerks and bank managers are still idenufabl 
by the trained eye in any return of shareholdings 10 4 

. distinction between the tw 
however, is not so much one of legal constitution % 
i ies as an ¢X- 


he cumbersome I soe the 
sition and transfer of shares may be avoided by using 
bank’s nominee company. Secondly, the latter may - 
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readily identifiable as one of the nominee companies of 
the Westminster B_ ak. And in so far as their functions are 
limited to those described above, they serve a sound 
utilitarian purpose. — : : : 
Similarly, jobbers’ or brokers’ nominee companies may 
hold the securities of the firm in the ordinary course of 
business, or “ contangoed” securities (in the case of job- 
bers’ companies) or clients’ securities (in the case of brokers’ 
companies). Clearly, therefore, nominee companies pro- 
yide many conveniences in the machinery of security deal- 
ings. If their functions were limited to these matters, 
they would be held in greater respect. But they provide 
further services, which may be comprehended in the gen- 
eral description of “ camouflage.” A bank nominee com- 
pany, for instance, might hold unencumbered securities on 
behalf of clients, to mask the identity of the real owner, 
and to avoid the disclosure of operations which it would 
be tactless to conduct in the name of the actual principal. 
But it is certain that such concealment may be even more 
effective if it is carried out by a private holding company, 
of whose existence and controlling interests only a handful 
of people may have any knowledge. Cryptic names, con- 
structed from the initials or names of the principal share- 
holders, or possibly from the country residence of the prin- 
cipal shareholder, are the characteristic feature of such 


-companies, which ordinarily fall outside the common 


definition of nominee companies. But it is clear that they 
have a marked affinity to nominees, and provide opportuni- 
ties at least as great for concealement. 

Camouflage, however, takes many forms, not all of which 
can be regarded as inherently undesirable. Operations by 
insiders may be designed to sell out on the broad back of 
the public before adverse news becomes known to a wider 
circle, or of buying in advance of public knowledge of 
good news. But cases are conceivable in which directors 
might need to sell shares for cash, at a time when the 
market price of the shares in question is “ correct.” In such 
cases, the disclosure of a director’s name to the market 
might produce an unwarranted reaction in the price. But 
the realisation of vendor’s shares, and “shop” transac- 
tions scarcely warrant the same protection. 

_ Employment of nominee holders evidently defeats the 
intention of the Companies Act, even if it does not pro- 
mote positive abuse. How are these shortcomings to be 
remedied? An obvious method, though it would cut across 
existing concepts, is the registration of all beneficial 
owners, as well as legal owners, on the company’s share 
register, and the entry of particulars of the former in the 
annual return of shareholders. Cases exist where succes- 
sive layers of nominees mask the ultimate identity of the 

ficial owner. To cover these instances, a statutory 
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declaration by the legal owner that he appears on the 
register as nominee for A, followed by an inquiry from 
7p een pe coating an answer under penalty, whether 

tng as nominee for a further party, would 
ultimately establish the true beneficial owner. This sugges- 
tion must not be taken to challenge the established prin- 
ciple that companies can only recognise the registered legal 
holder of the securities concerned. Yet even this system 
could hardly be applied to intricate cases of nomineeship. 
It would exclude the many instances of private companies 
which are in law principals but in fact nominees for one 
shareholder. And it would hardly be reasonable to call for 
the recording of beneficial owners of shares, purchased on 
borrowed money, or pledged against loans, which happen 
to be registered in the name of banks’ or brokers’ nominee 
companies. In legal fact, the speculator or borrower in 
the background is not a beneficial owner in such cases, but 
is merely entitled to an equity of redemption. 

It has been seen, however, that one of the least welcome 
employments to which the nominee system is put is to 
mask the private operations of company directors. There 
are a few directors who regard their companies’ chief func- 
tion as a medium for their speculative pursuits. Others 
may regard occasional operation in their companies’ 
shares as a legitimate perquisite of office, sanctioned by 
usage, and consolidated by immunity. The disclosure of 
such operations would depend upon regular inspection of 
the company’s register, and upon publicity to the findings. 
A more effective method, howeyer, could be patterned 
upon Section 16 of the American Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, which requires the filing of a statement by each 
director, officer or person holding directly and indirectly 
more than 10 per cent. of any class of equity security, 
to show any change which has occurred in his ownership 
during the previous calendar month. If similar information 
were made available in this country, under statutory 
declaration, and filed by the company and also the Share 
and Loan Department of the Stock Exchange, it would 
constitute a desirable reform. 

Thus, the nominee problem is not a matter of black and 
white. Up to a fairly advanced point, the system performs 
a useful market function; beyond that point, it may pro- 
vide facilities for market practices which range from the 
mildly reprehensible to the specifically objectionable. It 
would be neither feasible, nor desirable, completely to 
abolish the nominee company. And if nominees were 
abolished, one simple way of avoiding the consequences 
would be to substitute bearer securities for registered 
securities. But the improvements suggested in this article 
would be capable of mitigating the more serious abuses of 


the system. 


Finance and Banking 


Circulation Record.—The Bank of England note 
circulation appears to be sét for the unprecedented feat of 
breaking its high record on three successive weeks. On 
Wednesday of last week the circulation broke by about 
£1,500,0000 the previous record of £509,315,000 set up 
in December, 1937. The Bank return published this week 
leaves these previous peaks ranking among the minor 
Nees with a leap in the note circulation to £520,570,000. 
hola ee if the precedent of all previous August Bank 

lidays is to be followed, should see this record beaten 
once again. The reserve position can fortunately stand it, 
Dede latest Bank return still shows unissued notes at 
£ 6,490,000. But it is evident that on this occasion the 

—? ing of the reserve effected by transfer- 
thee 16 202000,000 of gold from the Exchange Account to 
time ank will most probably have been needed by the 

the peak in the circulation has been passed. Had it 
be ren for this ing the reserve would already 


be down to £6,490,000 

p and would probably have dis- 
Ppeared altogether over the holiday week-end. On past 
ons when seasonal increases in the circulation have 


é 


been allowed for—by increasing the fiduciary circulation 
—it has been found that the seasonal peak was met 
without calling on the additional notes temporarily created. 
The authorities have largely neutralised the effect on Bank 
cash of the expanding circulation by buying bills in the 
market; hence the rise of £6,120,000 in Government 
securities and in addition an undisclosed increase in the 
holding of bills by public departments. These open-market 
operations largely explain the further decline in discount 
rates, despite the intimation given to the market during 
the past week that they must expect much heavier offer- 
ings of Treasury bills when the present seasonal increase 
in the flow of tax revenue dies down. 


* * * 


Fapi and Yuan.—The first test of the highly elastic 
Tokyo formula is being provided by the discussions which 
are now taking place between the British and Japanese 
representatives on the currency position in Northern China. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to a question 
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in Parliament this week, declared quite unequivocally that 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement foreshadowed in no way a 
change in the Government's views as to the desirability of 
maintaining the Chinese currency in the interests of this 
country and of the countries which have important finan- 
cial and trade interests in China. Inspired comment in the 
Japanese Press, on the other hand, makes it equally clear 
that in Japanese eyes the recognition accorded by the for- 
mula to the existing position in Northern China must 
imply a recognition of the currency sponsored by the 
Peiping Government and therefore the prohibition of the 
National dollar, or “fapi,” in the Concession. Any other 
interpretation of the formula appears to the Japanese to 
be double-faced perfidy. The Japanese claims are twofold. 
In the first place, they demand the official recognition of 
the yuan and the prohibition of the fapi in the British 
Concession. Secondly, they demand the handing over to 
the puppet administration of the silver held for the 
National Government in the British and French Conces- 
sions. The Japanese are convinced—and quite rightly— 
that British submission to these demands would have a 
moral effect on the currency war in China, whose impact 
would be felt far beyond the confines of the Northern 
provinces to which the special issues now being discussed 
apply. The British Government has as yet refused to admit 
that the official discussions in Tokyo have concerned them- 
selves with currency matters, but it is well known that a 
fact-finding committee has been inquiring into the history 
of Chinese currency and of the silver reserves in the 
Northern provinces. The committee has been presented 
with a Japanese contention that the silver now in Tientsin 
has never belonged to the Nanking Government, and that 
in 1935, when the National Government was carrying out 
the financial reforms under the guidance of Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, the silver in question was held in Tientsin in 
the name of the Political Affairs Commission of the Peking 
Government. Hence, according to this brief, it should now 
pass automatically to the new Provisional Government, 
which is another way of saying that it should be handed 
over to the Japanese. 


* * * 


It has apparently been rather more difficult to build up 
a historical case for the suppression of the National dollar 
and the official recognition of the yuan currency in 
Northern China, and on this issue it is reasonable to assume 
that the British representative will have received the neces- 
sary instructions from London to reject Japanese demands 
out of hand. There are those, however, who believe that 
firmness on this point may be softened by a readiness to 
comply with the Japanese demand for handing over the 
silver reserve. Meanwhile the Chinese dollar rate has again 
found a temporary resistance point at around 4§d., and is 
being held at this level without apparent support from the 
Stabilisation Fund. The problem of replenishing the 
depleted foreign currency reserves of the Fund has been 
discussed between this country, the United States and 
France, but no constructive step in this direction is to be 
expected while the talks are proceeding in Tokyo. It must 
be assumed from the statements made in Parliament this 
week that there is a genuine desire on the part of this 
country to help in the stabilisation of the Chinese dollar— 
both by reason of the trade we still conduct with China 
and because to abandon the Stabilisation Fund at this 
juncture must involve the loss of our earlier contribution 
to it. But before good money is again subscribed to this 
Fund means will have had to be devised to ensure that 
these resources do not indirectly find their way into 
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Silver Buffer Pool.—The alternating f, 
assurances of the market on the fate of i aoa 
reserves has played some part in causing the day-to-day 
fluctuations of silver during the past week. Broadly s r 
ing, those fluctuations are taking place about the “deal 
parity dictated by the American buying price of 35 cents 
per ounce. The most interesting feature of the market ; 
the maintenance of an exceptionally large backw : 
the forward rate remaining at a discount of between ad 
and yed. on the spot. The present balance of forces in the 
silver market is exceptionally interesting. On the one hand 
American trade buying makes its appearance whenever the 
forward rate falls below the shipping parity, this indicatin 
some confidence in the maintenance of the present lanedt 
can price for imported metal. As against this, there is g 
persistent stream of forward selling, mostly of a hedge 
character, from producers. This selling has during the past 
few weeks been stimulated by continuing uncertainty in 
such countries as Mexico and Canada regarding the future 
course of the American import price for the metal. This 
selling would have had much greater effect on the forward 
price had it not been for the activities of what may be 
regarded as the silver buffer pool in London. This is a stock 
which is maintained here on behalf of the Indian Govem- 
ment and which is reputed to amount to between 10 and 
14 million ounces of silver. Under conditions such as those 
which at present prevail this stock can be very profitably 
employed in swap operations—spot sales against forward 
purchases—which must have been yielding in the neigh- 
bourhood of 15 per cent. per annum. This important and 
often unsuspected factor in the market has during the past 
few weeks of unsettlement in silver been operated in such 
a way as to provide a very stabilising influence. Towards the 
end part of last week ations of the defeat of the 
Townsend Bill, which provided for complete cessation of 
American purchases of imported silver, had a reassuring 
effect on the price of the metal, and on Monday when it 
was learned that the Bill had been defeated on the Satur- 
day the spot price was raised yd. and the forward jd. 
These gains, however, have since been lost, and uncertainty 
is increasing once again. 


ardation, 


* * * 


‘* Outsiders» in the Gold Market.—The main 
features of the gold market during the past week have been 
the reluctance of the Exchange Equalisation Account to 
satisfy the whole of the apparent demand for the metal 
and the persistent demand for coins which has now sent 
the premium to 14 per cent. over the bullion value. The 
main demand for gold continues to come from the Con- 
tinent, while on most days resales from these quarters have 
provided the bulk of the offerings. The authorities have 
been extremely diffident sellers of gold and in so far as 
sterling has needed support have preferred to give the 
necessary help by direct intervention in the foreign ¢x- 
change market. These official purchases of sterling against 
dollars have been particularly apparent in the forward 
market—though it should be added that they have at no 
ume had to acquire t importance. The severe ration- 
ing to which buyers of gold have had to submit this week 
must not be taken to mean that a substantial demand for 
the metal remains unsatisfied day after day. When the 
market realises that the authorities are reluctant scllers 
it is apt to apply for rather more gold than it wishes t0 
buy, assuming that a proportional allotment will approx 
mately satisfy its real requirements. After one or two 0° 
stances of genuine rationing therefore the apparent deman 
for gold tends to become inflated well beyond the real 
demand. The demand for coins continues to emanate from 
the Continent and lies in London are now becoming 
rather scarce. Firms in the bullion market have recently 
been very surprised to discover competition in aa 

’ quarter. A S 
Ex firm, driven no doubt by the paucity of ee 
in its own sphere, has taken a considerable interest } 
the wrafiic in geld’ colas. What is more, it has been Pr 
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9 on speculative forward dealings in gold. The 
ounts involved in these “outside ” activities may not be 
smantial, but the development has none the less attracted 


considerable interest in 


embarg 


* * * 


Borrowing for Defence in Australia.—The problem 
of the best method of raising funds for defence programmes 
has now reached Australia where £78 millions are to be 
spent on defence in the next three years. At its June meet- 
ing the Loan Council allocated £14 millions to the Com- 
monwealth Government as its borrowing programme for 
1939-40; and as £10 millions of this is for, defence, the 
opportunity was taken by the Commonwealth Bank, which 
acts as adviser to the Council, to present a memorandum on 
its views. A study of it shows that the same considerations 
that are causing anxiety here have been fully appreciated 
by the Bank. In brief, it is the question of whether the 
Government should obtain the money for defence by taxa- 
tion or by borrowing, either from the public or from the 
Central Bank. Unfortunately, the Bank does not in its 
memorandum give any opinion as to the amount of un- 
employed resources, if any, at present existing in the Com- 
monwealth, but it states without hesitation that if there is 
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general employment the worst method of all is that of loa 
by the Central Bank. Such loans would compete with sist 
ing money for the resources already being used; and the 
only effect would be rising prices. For Australia, more 
even than for Great Britain, a rise in prices would 
quickly bring disastrous results, because the price 
received for exports would not go up to corres- 
pond with the increase in the cost of production, while 
locally manufactured goods would no longer be able to 
compete with imports, The export surplus would, there- 
fore, diminish rapidly with a consequent depletion of 
London funds. It is possible, of course, that the effects of 
defence programmes in other countries would mitigate 
these dangers, since, in Great Britain for instance, it is to 
be expected that industrial expansion will lead to a greater 
demand for imports of food and raw materials, and there 
is every likelihood of the cost of British exports increas- 
ing to an extent that would still allow Australian manufac- 
tures to compete with them. But though this may be of 
temporary consolation to Australia, it only means that the 
final results for all countries concerned would be as disas- 
trous as the crisis of 1931. They can only be avoided by 
each country taking stern measures to prevent inflation, 
and the Commonwealth Bank has done Australia a great 
service in emphasising the dangers of unrestricted 
borrowing. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


The Bullion Market 


AN interesting feature of the Customs 
returns of gold imports and exports for 
the week ended August 3rd is another 
shipment to Siam, amounting to £1.9 
millions, which brings the total exports 
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The Bank Return 


Apart from the rise i ae 

tion, which hes ne 
an increase in I y sn 8 
the chief item of interest in the Bank 
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Return is the maintenance of public 
deposits at a high level. For the last 
four weeks they have been over £20 
millions; and although there is a drop 
of £2.7 millions this week, they are 
£13.8 millions higher than at the corre- 
sponding date of last year. 


* 


The Money Market 


‘THERE was a further fall, of about 44d., 
in the average rate of allotment at last 
week’s Treasury Bill tender, and the 
market’s quota dropped to 27 per cent., 
compared with 39 per cent. in the pre- 
vious week. This disappointing result 
was due to an increase in total applica- 
tions from £68.6 millions to £73.8 
millions, while the amount allotted, 
£36 millions, was only £1 million 
higher. The reason why the full £40 
millions on offer ae ao is 
presumably to be found in the present 
high level of public deposits at the Bank 
of England. Other discount rates have 
turned easier since the tender, the 
downward tendency being helped by 
special purchases. The clearing banks 
on Monday reduced their buying rates 
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The Government of Northern Ireland 
has placed £600,000 of 77-day bills at 
an average rate of just under § per 
cent. 

The big rise in the note circulation, 
though largely offset by the special 
buyer, has made money rather more 
usable; but bond money is still obtain- 
able at # per cent., although occasion- 
ally 3 per cent. is paid. 


* 


Foreign Exchanges 


INTEREST in the foreign exchange 
market continues to be centred in the 
guilder and the Shanghai dollar. Move- 
ments in the guilder have been very 
erratic, but on the whole the trend has 
been against Holland. The news of the 
resignation of the new Government 
caused a rise in the rate to 8.814f1.; 
and although there was a recovery on 
Saturday, sales from Amsterdam pro- 
duced further weakness on Monday, 
when at one time the rate reached the 
official limit of 8.82f1. At this point 
official intervention was responsible for 
a brief rally; and the fact that the 
authorities showed themselves imme- 
diately willing to check any further de- 
preciation when their limit was reached 
was probably responsible for the bear 
covering, which gave a firmer appear- 
ance to the guilder on Tuesday and 
Wednesday morning. On Wednesday 
afternoon, however, the absence of any 
solution to the present political diffi- 
culties caused a fresh wave of selling 
from Amsterdam; but there was a slight 
recovery the following day, and on 
Thursday afternoon the rate was quoted 
at either side of 8.80fl. The sterling- 
dollar rate has been steady . — 
684 with some intervention from 

Seema but forward dollars have been 
in demand and the premium has risen 
to 7c. for one month and 1c. for three 
months. The Canadian dollar continues 
to be firm, and on Thursday was quoted 
at a slight premium on the U.S. dollar. 
Little change has occurred in the quota- 
tions for Swiss francs and belgas. 
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Investment 


Equities Take the Lead.—After recording further 
moderate gains on Monday this week, the industrial share 
markets have receded slightly. This is not a matter for 
great surprise, for the combination of a three-week account, 
the Danzig question, the demands of the locomotive 
engineers and a few disappointing industrial results, like 
those of Arthur Guinness, Son and Company, is truly for- 
midable. But over the past month, which has included the 
revised outline of the defence-borrowing programme, the 
emphasis on equities, as opposed to gilt-edged securities, 
has become clear. Casting the eye back on the accompany- 
ing chart of British and American industrial share prices, 
two facts stand out. Firstly, despite the succession of politi- 
cal crises since September last year, the equity markets 
have remained astonishingly stable. The maximum devia- 
tion of the Financial News index has been 10 per cent. 
above, and 74 per cent. below, the level of 80. The re- 
covery of the past three weeks has put the index once 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 


(July 1, 1935 = 100) 
British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks. 
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more on the right side of this psychological barrier, and, 
whatever may befall the markets as a whole, equities are 
likely to take the lead over gilt-edged. Secondly, in this 
period—up to the beginning of July, at least—the trend 
of Wall Street was unmistakably downwards. The past 
month’s recovery may have some chartist significance, as 
a break from the parallels. But many investors will prefer 
to look at the forces which inspired the rise. In part, these 
were economic; there are signs, such as the recent im- 
provement in steel operations, which suggest that a mild 
recovery is in progress in the United States. But the 
major factor in the month’s rise is probably to be found 
in the market’s cheerful reaction to President Roosevelt's 
difficulties in keeping Congress in rein. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, it deserves to be heeded; for when Wall 
Street plays politics, its economic judgment sometimes 
comes to griei. And President Roosevelt is a master in the 
art of turning the political tables on his opponents. 


* + * 


New Zealand Conversion Reactions .—Lists for con- 
version and cash applications for the £16 millions 34 per 
cent. New Zealand conversion stock, 1939-45, close on 
Saturday this week. New Zealand stocks have not fully 
accepted the rate of 4 per cent. on the new stock, for a 
ea eee cetera cent ee 
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“ short” like the 3 per cent. issue of 1945 still stands at 
89}, to offer a redemption yield of the order of 54 per 
cent. The existing 34 per cent. redeemable on January 1st 
next year has been established as a prime “ short” for 
money market purposes, in view of the informal but official 
assurances regarding the subscription of the new loan. On 
Monday this week the price rose to 101,%;, a level which 
attracted a considerable supply of stock, since it offered a 
favourable opportunity to sell the old and subscribe in 
cash for the new, rather than convert for a payment of {1 
per cent. Since one interest payment remains to be made 
the net worth of the stock can be put at £101 5s, 4d. 
after income tax, to the public, but at £101 15s. toa 
money house. Hence the fall in the bonds to 101 on Thurs- 
day (after having been slightly lower) still leaves them 
attractive as a five months’ holding to the money market, 
It would not be surprising, however, if the houses have 
tempered their demand for the old bonds, if only for the 
reason that the larger the volume of old stock taken into 
money market portfolios, the larger must be the cash sub- 
scriptions, either from the public or from the authorities, 
for the new loan. 


* * * 


League Loans Review.—The seventh report of 
the League Loans Committee underlines the difficult task 
of those who are charged with the responsibility of protect- 
ing the boldholder’s interests in a world confused by 
economic impediments. It is not a negative record, how- 
ever. Estonia, the model debtor, continues to transfer 
the service of her League loans in full; Hungary fulfils 
her undertakings under the 1937 settlement; and Bulgaria 
last year agreed to a temporary arrangement for 1939, 
which has provided slightly improved coupon payments. 
The intransigent debtor, to whom the Committee 
addresses some plain words, is Greece. The Committee 
records its “ grave disappointment” that all endeavours 
to reach agreement with the Greek Government have so 
far proved in vain. It has, in fact, indicated precisely its 
willingness to consider far-reaching concessions, but the 
Greek Government obdurately insists on its offer of 
two years ago for a permanent settlement on the basis of 
50 per cent. of contractual interest, and refuses to con- 
sider a temporary arrangement. Clearly, as the Committee 
points out, there is no case for the limitation of current 
interest payments to 40 per cent., when the Greek Govern- 
ment is already prepared to transfer 50 per cent. under 
a permanent settlement. It is well that Greece and Danzig 
should be reminded of the contribution which the League 
loans made to their economic development. The recent 
blunt announcement by the Bank of Danzig that transfer 
of the service of the League and other loans has been 
suspended has been the subject of representations by the 
Committee to the Danzig authorities. Such unilateral 
action, particularly following the modification of service 
in 1937, lacks all justification. 


* * * 


‘Outside’? Dealers’ Licences.—At the end of 
May, the Board of Trade issued draft rules of conduct 
for “ outside ” licensed dealers under sections 7 and 9 
of the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1939. 
The Board has now issued an order giving the names © 
recognised exchanges whose members are exempt from 
acquiring a dealer’s licence, with details of applicant. 
and the fee for such a licence. The Board of Trade ¥ 
recognise as stock exchanges and associations under 
Act, the London Stock Exchange, the Mincing ©" 
Exchange, the Provincial Brokers’ Stock omg - 
some twenty provincial Exchanges, together Ww! 
Association of Stock and Share Dealers. Application fo 
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without possession of a Board of Trade licence. A 
‘incipal’s licence, which will be required by corporations, 
P tships and persons carrying on a business on their 
own account, will cost £25 in the case of a corporation 
and £10 for an individual or r. The fee for a 

resentative’s licence, req by persons acting as 
servants or agents of persons requiring a principal’s 
fence, is £2; While the same fee is charged for a 
substituted licence, that is, one granted for the remainder 
of a period of an original licence, where, for example, 
there has been a change of partnership, or the firm has 
changed its name. Under section 4 of the Act, the Board of 
Trade may not grant a principal’s licence without the 
deposit of £500. A guarantee by an approved person may 
be accepted, however, in lieu of deposit, or a deposit may 
be dispensed with altogether in cases where hardship 
might be caused, or in which the Board is satisfied that 
the applicant has dealt in securities since the beginning 
of 1939. The final rules have removed the restriction, 
which appeared in the draft rules, on circularisation, for 
in their original form they defined any inquiry in response 
toa circular as “ solicited.” Restrictions imposed on trans- 
actions involving payment by instalments limit the pay- 
ments to intervals not exceeding one month, in amounts 
not less than 10 per cent. of the total consideration, at 
interest not exceeding 10 per cent. per annum of the 
balance outstanding. Such transactions must be supported 
by a corresponding transaction with a member of a 
recognised stock exchange. 


* * * 


Inactive Capital Market.—Judged by new issue 
business in July, whether computed on our “old” or 
“new” basis, the London capital market still qualifies as 
a distressed area. The old basis total of £718,000 com- 
pares with {22,631,000 in June. Indigestion resulting from 
a spate of trustee issues which culminated in the unsuccess- 
ful L.C.C. loan at the end of June, is plainly marked in 
these figures. The holiday season cannot be accepted as an 
explanation of the decrease, for the ding old 
basis figures for July, 1938, was £14,681,000, which itself 
could not be described as a phenomenal amount. New 
basis figures last month totalled £4,887,000 compared 
with {29,056,000 a month earlier and {27,281,000 a year 
earlier. The trend of new issue business is shown in the 
following table : — 


(£000’s omitted) excluding conversions 














New Basis 
U.K, | U.K. | Brit. | For- 
Govt. | Other | Emp.) ei 
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av. 1938 | 6,325 . 

. 6,424 760 
Nn 1938 ;Drd300| 1 5001 SeLiol ars] Na | 2.288 
une, 1938 oy ood a155)115 350) 17,508)|12193| Nil | 29,351 
ja 1938 | 300) 6 19478] Nil |106073 

’ 6,432| Nil | 27,281 
Apr., 1939 |Dr, 

Tun, 1939 Dr. 650 vo73) Nol ies 
July, 1939 (De sogle 7,3 ig | eae 





:840,000 respectively are both excluded 
him these figures. “The mon iaie teats hesiadee to badly 
which the © the question of defence borrowing tactics 
than cape; pital market awaits with expectancy rather 


* * * 
Foreign Bonds in J j 
: uly.—July was a quiet month in 
S foreign bond ical les little change, and 
sumpiete _index compiled by the Municipal and 
to Sa “curities Company shows a minor fall from 54.6 
“* (January-June, 1934 = 100). Czecho-Slovakia 
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licences must be made not later than Sep- 
5th, and after the appointed day it will be 
unlawful to carry on the business of dealing in securities 


= per cent. bonds were an exception to the general weaken- 

& in prices, on renewed hope of early repayment. Furth 
defaults by China have been ‘died ik pelea ion 
of most Chinese issues, but Japanese bonds maintained 
their prices on the Tokyo agreement. Brazilian bonds also 
improved on the forthcoming departure of bondholders’ 
representatives to Rio de Janeiro. The index and its com- 
ponent series since the beginning of 1938 are reproduced 
in the following table: — 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934=100 


7 , = 
|  Southand | 


_— | Central America | 
End of | & | Com- | Unde- | De- 
Euro Egypt-—— 
Month | Pe Far PSypt ——| plete | faulted faulted 
East Pro. Index | Bonds Bonds 


Sta " 
tates vinces Total) | 


me an - pemsreeapenene = ——— 


January .... 98.9 | 71.7. 97.8 75.5. 67.1 73.4 79.5(109) 20.8(53) 78.4(56 
February... 97.2 | 74.7, 97.6 75.4 638 724797 83-4(52 Gash 
March aeodies 84.2 | 73.9, 97.2 61.3 49.4 58.2 69.7 76.3 64.4 
April ...... 89.8 | 77.3 98.5) 69.8! 51.4) 64.9 75.3 79.1(50) 71.8(59) 
| 86.6 74.9 98.4 63.0) 47.2) 58.8 70.8 76.6(49) 66.1(60) 
june real 68.5 98.0 65.9 51.2 62.0 71.4 75.7(48) 67.6(61) 
"| Sebeeas 92.0(27) 67.7 97.5 65.4 53.4. 62.3 71.6(108) 75.0(44) 68.5(64) 
August ... (88.3 72.1 97.3) 61.4 50.4 58.6 70.3 75.41 66.3 
September. 90.4(26) 66.2 96.1 57.7 44.4) 54.2 66.7(107) 72.8(43) 61.9 
October ... |88.6 70.8, 95.2) 59.4 45.3) 55.7 68.4 75.0(42) 63.3(65) 
November. '86.8 | 65.0 91.7| 56.3 40.9 521 645 72.7 58.8 
December. 79.8 | 64.2 87.0 53.7) 40.7) 50.2 61.9 70.6 55.7 
1939 | 
an ve (71.6 | 57.7; 83.2 56.2 40.2, 51.9 59.1 66.9 53.7 
ebruary... |77.8(25) 59.1) 82.0 55.8 42.9! 52.4 61.0(106) 65.0(41) 55.4 
March 68.9 | 60.3 78.8 57.5. 45.7\ 54.4 60.4 62.5  |56.0 
April ...... 65.7 | 59.1) 74.0\ 54.2! 41.4) 50.8 57.6 59.9(40) 53.1(66) 
May ...... (73.9 | 59.9\ 78.6| 52.2) 40.3| 49.1 /58.6 62.1 \53.7 
fone Sinica 71.1 | 49.2 75.7) 51.2) 40.9) 48.5 54.6 546 51.6 
SF sanisdos 70.8 | 46.3 75.6 42.2| 50.0 54.2 53.8(34) 51.6(72) 


| 52.7 
} 





| 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 
The growing extent of default has compelled a revision 
of the index. Changes have been made in the composition 
of the defaulted and undefaulted groups to give effect to 
the Brazil and China defaults, on the basis that a loan 
enters into default one clear month following the date of 
the first coupon not paid in full. The series have also been 
linked by the chain method, to avoid discontinuity. 


Company Notes 


L.N.E.R. Savings.—The savings achieved by the 
L.M.S. during the first half of the year have been out- 
stripped by those recorded by the L.N.E.R. The statement 
issued last Friday showed that an increase of £125,000 
had been recorded in gross receipts of the railway and 
ancillary businesses (including net miscellaneous receipts), 
while the estimated reduction in expenditure was put as 
high as £734,000. Hence the increase in net receipts was 
£859,000 for the half-year. These results represent a dis- 
tinct achievement, which is further reflected in the re- 
duction of 2.6 per cent. in goods engine mileage, com- 
pared with the reduction of 0.8 per cent. in tonnage of 
merchandise originating on the system. The L.N.E.R. 
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brought forward into 1939 unexpired economies totalling 
£1,035,000, of which it has retained £734,000, despite a 
rapid rise in traffics during the second quarter of the year. 
Moreover, since the 26 weeks’ traffics showed a gain of 
only £7,000, it would appear that ancillary businesses 
have made a satisfactory contribution to the half-year’s 
gross gain. After a certain stage, ancillary services tend 
to provide a high proportion of net revenue from a given 
increase in gross takings, a point of importance for the 
L.N.E.R. stockholder. Both the northern lines, however, 
have shown that railway operation on the largest scale 
is compatible with close supervision of costs, even in the 
face of a dramatic improvement in traffics. The L.N.E.R. 
interim dividends are maintained at last year’s levels, 
namely 2 per cent. on the first and second guaranteed 
stocks, but it will be recalled that twelve months ago the 
statement indicated that the payments had not been fully 
earned. 


* * * 


A Great Western Contrast.— Great Western, 
whose traffics recovery has been proportionately more 
rapid than that of other lines, showed a rise in gross re- 
ceipts from railway and ancillary businesses of {456,000 
for the half-year. But expenditure shows an increase of 
£60,000—a somewhat surprising result, at first sight, 
since the “ unexpired economies ” brought forward from 
the end of 1938 appear to have been of the order of 
£500,000. Hence, the effective increase in costs over the 
past half-year may be put at £560,000. Net revenue from 
all sources increased by £383,000, compared with the first 
half of 1938. Total railway receipts for the half-year in- 
creased by £404,000, towards which goods receipts contri- 
buted {396,000; hence, the increase in ancillary takings 
was £52,000 gross. The directors have decided to defer 
consideration of a dividend on the ordinary stock until the 
full year’s results are available, following the cautious 
lead adopted by the other lines. The diverse movement 
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of costs shown by the Great Western limits the opport 
ity for attempting any earnings forecast for the full a 
The gain in net revenue for the first half of the aite, 
equivalent to somewhat less than one per cent., and . 
would be premature to count upon a sufficient recovery is 
traffics and stability of costs in the remaining months a 
the year to establish the stock on a 3 per cent. earnin 
basis. Indeed, the entire railway market is now whe 
stock of the possibility of strike action by the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, which js 
based on the rejection of the union’s claims, as set out 
on page 282. Whether such action would supported 
by the National Union of Railwaymen—or, indeed 
whether the Society’s tactics is part of a war of nerves, 
rather than a serious threat of hostilities—it is impossible 
to estimate. At any rate, the market, although inclining to 
the view that a strike would be avoided, recognised the 
possibility that peace might exact its price, and marked 
prices down to the extent of 34 in L.N.ER. second guar. 
anteed, and as much as two points for debentures on Wed- 
nesday, before taking a more hopeful week-end view, 


* * * 


Arthur Guinness Setback.—The announcement 
of a total dividend and bonus of 26 per cent. by Arthur 
Guinness, Son and Company, was followed by a check 
to the recovery in brewery shares, and by a fall of 4s. 6d. 
in Guinness ordinary stock to 101s. 6d. The preliminary 
statement, like the Distillers’ statement a month ago, 
provides no specific information regarding the level of 
profits—an omission which runs counter to the expressed 
wishes of the Stock Exchange Committee, and seems the 
less necessary since the information provided is sufficient 
to enable the stockholder, with a little ingenuity, to work 
out an estimated profits figure for himself. The reserve 
allocation is £100,000—for 1937-38 no provision was 
made—and the balance carried forward is reduced to 
£876,31], against £905,285 brought in. These figures 
suggest that ordinary earnings amounted to approximately 
£1,485,000 after tax for the year to June 30th, compared 
with £1,602,112 for 1937-38, £1,834,804 for 1936-37, 
and £1,933,623 for 1935-36. It was in the latter year that 
the Park Royal brewery first came into production, and 
the sequence of profits since that date raises some question 
regarding the new plant’s success. This point, however, 
is pure conjecture, for the course of development at Park 
Royal has not been explained in detail to stockholders. 
Is the company’s rightly-famed publicity proving less 
effective ? Or is it now having to combat a change in taste 
in favour of lighter beverages? These questions are of 
importance, since the earnings for the 26 per ceil. 
distribution (which, incidentally, is at a lower rate even 
than for 1933 and 1934, when 27 per cent. was paid) 
leave a margin of only 1.3 per cent. over the latest pay- 
ment. After this week’s decline, the ordinary stock offers a 
yield of £5 5s. Sd. per cent. Hence, despite its recent 
profits trend, the stock retains a place in the front rank 
among brewery stocks. 


* * * 


Associated British Picture Progress.—Mr a= 
Maxwell’s forecast at last year’s meeting of Associate: 
British Picture ration that the accounts for the ae 
to March 31, 1939, would show a record profit has teen 
correct. Trading profits, including dividends received, het 
increased from £1,302,778 to £1,347,001, while carne 
for the ordinary shares have advanced from £466.48 in 
£543,751. This improvement, even greater than the ris¢ va 
trading profit, is due to a somewhat surprising mere 
in the taxation provision from £315,738 to £216, .. 
which more than offsets a sharp increase in et 
terest from £58,434 to £134,718. Hence the 20 per “* 
ordinary dividend is covered with a margin of 17 d a 
cent., after providing £200,000, as before, for taxation, 
thus permits the raising of the general reserve = fot 
from £200,000 to £250,000. The sive resus 
the past three years are set out as follov™ 
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Years to March 31 


1937 1938 1939 
iectadind £ £ 
i fit, inclu 
ae oo saieeenvanaaune 1,265,830 1,302,778 1,347,001 
dfCOS ..srecreeseeeee 166,406 318,738 216,103 

revseciation Tele tuspeouelaend 175,000 200,000 200,000 

Mortgage and debenture 
terest s-sesseeeseeeneeseeeeees 232,779 227,551 300,147 

Preference dividend ....++.++++ 91,500 90,000 87,000 
dinary shares :-— 

“a . = sduosedavecéoccsinease 600,145 466,489 543,751 
Paid .......ssrsscevseseesseccoeees 220,797 266,875 290,000 
Farned %  sssseeeeeeeeeeevevens 48-9 35-0 37°5 
FEIT... ccissnsnonninccooapaoten 18 20 0 

General PeSCLVE ...scceeseseeeeees 375,000 200,000 250,000 

Carried forward .......:seseeeeees 93,346 81,336* 85,087 


* After writing off £11,623 new issue expenses. 


Such figures suggest that satisfactory profits can be con- 
sistently made by an efficient film exhibiting chain. But 
even the Associated British report leaves some questions 
unanswered. Further analysis of the single profits item, for 
example, might be welcomed, and consolidated figures 
would be even more advantageous. There is no reference 
to the Union Cinemas holding, nor to the holding of non- 
voting shares in Metropolis and Bradford Trust, which are 
at present earning no income. The consolidated balance 
sheet for the group indicates a position of considerable 
strength, with free reserves approaching {£4 millions. Yet, 
on a generous computation, the group’s net current assets 
as at March 31 last leave no margin to cover the parent 
company’s final dividend. The group, however, makes 
satisfactory provision for depreciation, backed by 
liberal reserve allocations. And it also maintains a steady 
production of films which find ready display in its cinemas. 
The current yield of the 5s. ordinary shares, at 12s. 6d., is 
£8 6s. 8d. per cent, This is not unduly high for a cinema 
share, but Associated British is the only issue in its class 
which is likely to interest the speculative investor. 


* * * 


_Gaumont-British Report.—It has long been impos- 

sible to regard the annual reports of Gaumont-British Pic- 
ture Corporation as satisfactory, and the latest report, for 
the year to March 31st, is one in a series which have pro- 
vided shareholders with the minimum of information. In 
view of the substantial losses which the group incurred in 
1937, and of the absence of ordinary dividend payments 
since 1936, this fact is the more to be regretted. The profit 
and loss account, admittedly, shows a token improvement 
in “ Profit, including income from investments, profit on 
redemption of debenture stock, etc.,” from £684,033 to 
£713,498, while ordinary shareholders may draw some 
limited consolation from an increase in earnings from 
41,846 to £118,639. But the essential facts of the 
oo: earning position are certainly not contained in the 
ollowing figures from the last three reports: — 


‘Years to March 31st 
1937 1938 1939 


£ £ £ 
POUT: una nepsilienbiealahiad aan 561,702 684,033* 713,498* 
Provision against subsidiaries ... ne 50,332 30,399 
NNN so. icc. sek ass 57,680 76,790 65,499 
a deadbdsesddee chads a = aa ane 
PEVICE.. sessessscovssees 3,81 , 
Preference dividend.” 178,750 178,750 178,750 
Ordinary and “* A” ord, shares : 
BOE oosssscnnsdltonaonsceteec 16,463 41,846 118,639 
stress eeeeeneeneessccseeseces Nil Nil Nil 
Baad (>) as 0:7 1:9 5:5 
Reserve 
aww subietiisévapibascabusiiditas. « Dr.435,278 15,000 100,000 
Carried forward... -7"""""""""*"" 31,953t 58,799 77,438 
* Includes 
rofit on of debenture stock. 
t After £200,000 special reserve, and providing 


for £766,809 film production and diceribution losces. 
Nor, judged by the accounts themselves, is the rise in 
4 matter for undiluted satisfaction. The directors 


Profits 
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have reduced the depreciation and amortisation provisio 
from £42,498 to £28,882, on assets, including seni 
and studios and equipment, booked at £2,006,333. ‘Lhere 
has also been a “ moderate decrease ” in profits from film 
exhibiting,»possibly a significant point, since reference was 
made in the previous report to a fall in the combined 
profits of the theatres within the group. 


* * * 


Hence, a fuller explanation of the rise in profits seems 
desirable, for it has not resulted from Bush Radio, nor 
from exhibiting. The balance sheet provides no fuller infor- 
mation than in past years. Out of total assets of 
£12,975,720, gross interests in subsidiary companies 
account for £9,688,822. The parent company has reduced 
its bank overdraft from £373,991 to £240,789, but the 
reduction in the amounts due from subsidiaries on loan and 
current accounts might conceivably have some connection 
with reduced bank indebtedness. The balance sheet shows a 
sharp expansion in debtors, including payments in advance, 
from {£578,367 to £827,849, which is unexplained in the 
directors’ report. Nor does the latter refer to several points 
of importance to Gaumont-British sharcholders. No men- 
tion is made of the state of the merger negotiations between 
the Gaumont and Odeon groups. Nor, perhaps under- 
standably, is there any reference to the appointment last 
February of a Board of Trade inspector to inquire into 
the Corporation’s affairs. Shareholders will recall, however, 
that Mr Oliver Stanley recently described the directors’ 
attitude as unhelpful. Further, sharcholders would appre- 
ciate the fullest information regarding the progress of con- 
solidating the group, with its 100 subsidiary and associated 
companies, to which the chairman referred two years ago. 
A radical improvement in the Corporation’s earnings posi- 
tion is necessary before the ordinary shares can command 
even speculative support. Meanwhile, shareholders can 
only continue to press for much fuller information than the 
board is at present disposed to make available. 


* * * 


Watney Combe Reid Profits.—The full report of 
Watney Combe Reid and Company hardly bears out the 
market’s favourable interpretation of the preliminary 
figures, which showed an improvement in net profits, after 
providing for debenture interest and preference dividends, 
from £1,014,635 to £1,020,948. In fact, trading profits 
have been reduced from {1,978,985 to £1,961,155, while 
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rent and dividend income is slightly lower at £530,258. 
Hence the company’s total income has been reduced from 
£2,514,948 to £2,491,413. Trade and other expenses are 
higher, but appreciably less has been needed for repairs 
and depreciation of brewery and other properties, the 
allocation being reduced from £291,756 to £238,095. This 
reduction contains the key to the company’s improved net 
profits, and provides an increase in the balance of earnings 
available for the deferred stock from £887,219 to 
£893,532. This is equivalent, as the following table shows, 
to 31.9 per cent.:— 


Years to June 30 
1937 1938 1939 


£ £ 
Trading profit ..............0008 2,028,808 1,978,985 1,961,155 
Rents, dividends, etc. ......... 544,128 535,962 530,258 
BURRS ccictarwetovesscnvevs 2,572,936 2,514,948 2,491,413 
Trade and office expenses, etc. 773,572 799,188 825,712 


Fees, licence duties and de- 
POS MALTES ..........00000000 75,077 75,246 77,100 
Repairs and depreciation ...... 295,703 291,756 238,095 


Debenture interest ............... 254,441 249,875 245,310 
Pref. and pref. ord. dividends 211,663 211,663 211,663 
Deferred Ordinary Stock :— 
DUE vdissnncupibatqutcosssdocss 962,480 887,219 893,532 
DUES occcassncccschtecnqeeseunneste 605,228 573,374 573,37 
PE Te: vcninccscesctennknnes 34-0 31-6 31-9 
UN: Ti centnsctbvendeccnmnstbserias 19 18 18 
To property improvement 
SURGIUD cicitnrcocissccchsdwandiniie 350,000 325,000 325,000 
Carried forward .............++++ 25,586 314,430 309,588 


Although the deferred stock units responded briskly to 
the preliminary profits announcement, the full report will 
accordingly lead to a revision of first thoughts. The com- 
pany may be said to have fared well in a difficult year, 
and if further taxation imposts are avoided it may recover 
some of the ground lost during the past two years, in view 
of the present rising trend of purchasing power and 
expanding beer output. The balance sheet reveals the 
customary strong position, the chief movement being the 
reduction in gilt-edged and other securities from 
£1,828,283 to £1,611,417. Possibly as a result of last 
year’s unexpected reduction in the bonus, Watney deferred 
stock has recently been standing on a significantly higher 
yield basis than brewery shares. in general. This week’s 
improvement, which has raised the price to 65s. 6d., may 
be regarded as a welcome corrective to a relative under- 
valuation of the deferred stock. But the revised yield basis 
of £5 14s. 1d. per cent. is probably now in line with its 
prospects. 


* * * 


_ Tootal eae Lee Recovery.—The excellent 
impression crea y company’s preliminary figures 
has been confirmed by the year’s full accounts. Profits 
for year to June 30th (after deducting general charges, 
directors’ fees and depreciation) amount to £290,256, 
compared with £257,301 for the previous year. The 
directors’ report offers no explanation for this improve- 
ment of 12.8 per cent., but doubtless the continued public 
demand for the company’s branded products in the home 
market, on which it largely depends, assisted by its highly 
efficient distributive organisation and a certain expansion in 
the United States market following the Anglo-American 
trade agreement, are sufficient to explain the increase. 
Taxation and N.D.C. reserve receives £95,000 this year 
against £85,000, while interest and p dividends 
absorb approximately the same amount as last year at 
£16,598. There is thus a balance of £178,658, 

with £155,573, available for the ordinary and employees’ 
shares, from which the directors again recommend a 
dividend of 10 per cent., plus a 24 per cent. bonus which 
in turn necessitates the provision of £40,000, as last year, 
under the ¢ * bonus scheme. The allocation to 
reserve is raised from £25,000 to £60,000 leaving £123,065 
to be carried forward against £123,994 brought in. The 
profit and loss accounts for the past three years are 
analysed below. 
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Years to June 30 


1937 1938 1939 
Trading profitt ..........s000+ 295,661 257,301 290,256 
"DUMIEEE, cccconcacinecrarsasacoes 88,000 85,000 
BAORBOEE  cccusnccnceseccscsstcons 2,185 1,978 a 
Preference dividend ......... 15,125 14,750 14509 
Ordinary and Employees’ 
3i— 

Earned ......s0ssseeeseeeees 190,351 155,573 178,658 

I a baie 80,367 78,648 79.587 

Earned (%)¥E ..seeeeeeeee 19-1 16-4 18-7 

WUE LTGP ccccasecapeetee 12} 12} 12} 

Staff bonus ..........+000 40,000 40,000 40,000 
"Te GORMEUO “vcicccctiscccoccsciins 25,000 25,000 60,000 
Carried forward .............++ 112,069 123,994 123,065 


* Including bonus of 2} per cent. 
+ After deducting general charges, fees, depreciation, etc. 
+ After allowing for employees’ rights under bonus scheme. 


The balance sheet shows fixed assets at £695,882 
compared with £744,188, the decrease being largely due 
to the smaller value of additions made during the year, 
while £66,111 has been written off compared with 
£59,937 for 1937-38. The already strong liquid position 
of the company is now reinforced with an increase in 
the cash item from £414,144 to £455,595 though this may 
indicate only a lull in a long-term policy of maintaining 
technical efhiciency by large annual expenditure on capital 
equipment. The increased holdings of stocks and stores 
from £877,591 to £981,125 suggests the anticipation of 
good business in the next few months. The company’s 
trade-marked products certainly stand to gain from the 
rising purchasing power of the wage-earner generated by 
the re-armament programme. The ordinary shares are 
quoted at 46s. 6d. to yield £5 7s. 6d. 


* * * 


Gold Fields Rhodesian Development.—The report 
of Gold Fields Rhodesian Development for the year to 
May 31, 1939, shows simply that the company has been sub- 
ject to the influences which have affected all mining finance 
concerns. Net profit is shown at £127,277, as against 
£139,963 for the preceding year, though both figures 
are shown before providing for depreciation of securities. 
The extent of this depreciation during the period under 
review is not clear, but a sum of £50,000 is provided from 
the year’s revenue balance, and after allowing for this pro- 
vision the market value of the quoted investments appears 
in the aggregate to show an a iation over book values 
at May 31st last. The profit and loss account to that date 
shows, for the first time, revenue derived from profit on 
sales of investments as distinct from dividend on invest- 
ments and sundry revenue, and during 1938-39 the former 
provided just under 50 per cent. of the total. A figure given 
for comparative purposes in the current report indicates 
that ordinary income was £2,272 higher at £73,253. The 
review of the Rand interests of the company (which form 
only part of the portfolio) provided by Mr D. Christopher- 
son at this week’s meeting, may be regarded as entirely 
satisfactory. In particular, Vogelstruisbult, in which the 
company is substantially interested, ‘continues to show 
improved profits and encouraging development results, 
and declared an initial dividend in June. With a well- 
chosen portfolio, active management, and an establishet 
market following, the 10s. shares at the present level 
7s, 3d. are a good tative among shares of the 
smaller type of mining concern. 


* * * 


The Week’s Com Profits.—The table of profit 
and loss accounts on age 298 analyses the results of 2 
companies, which show net profits of £3,365,253, com 
pared with £3,216,958 a year ago. This improvement iy 
4.3 per cent.—the first for a considerable time—is large 


due to the Associated British Picture and Gaumont-Briis 
results, Aggregate net profits of 1,666 companies W 
reports have been published this year to date amount 
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212 $34,363 compared with £230,731,333, a decline of 
17 per cent. This week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 298 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found from page 287 of this issue. 
Mr D. Christopherson’s speech at the Gold Fields 
Rhodesian Development meeting is reviewed on page 287. 
Major C. M. Threlfall informed shareholders of Threl- 
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been obtained to erect four new fully licensed hotels. At 
the meeting of Palestine Electric Corporation, Viscount 
Samuel discussed the capital expenditure of almost 
£,1,000,000 in 1937 and 1938 on new power stations at 
Haifa and near Tel-Aviv. The first five months of this year 
showed a 6} per cent. increase in revenue. At the meeting 
of Brush Electrical Engineering, Sir Ronald W. Matthews 
dealt with the company’s transformer department, and the 
latest arrangements for manufacturing Diesel engines. He 
declared that the directors looked forward to the future 
with confidence. Viscount Horne advised shareholders of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated that although the geologi- 
cal survey of the company’s leases held out prospects of 


fall's Brewery that the company was now deriving benefit 
from the new and improved properties. Permission had 


THE STOCK 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
AUGUST 22 AUGUST 24 


ALTHOUGH the industrial market main- 
tained a show of firmness at the open- 
ing of the three-week holiday account, 
business and prices have declined as the 
week has progressed. The reasons are 
not far to seek. A slight increase in 
nervousness regarding Danzig, apparent 
differences of view regarding the Tokyo 
agreement, the railway engineers’ de- 
mands, and the psychological effect of 
the Guinness dividend on a firm 
brewery market—all these factors have 
played their part in producing duller 
markets. Some recovery, however, was 
reported on Thursday. 

Gilt-edged securities have not been 
featured in the headlines, but the trend 
has become distinctly adverse this week. 
Undated stocks, led by War Loan, were 
depressed from the outset, and by mid- 
week War Loan had touched 914 com- 
pared with 92% at the close last week. 
Redeemable stocks were at first content 
to remain dull, but they too suffered a 
sharp reaction in mid-week. The im- 
Provement in New Zealand stocks con- 
tinued, although the balance of trading 
Prevented any dashing rise in prices. 
Apart from certain Australian issues 
and the South African scrip, the 
Dominion list did not react immedi- 
ately to the setback in gilt-edged prices, 
although interest fell to a low level. 
The L.C.C., Herts, and Sudan scrips 
Were all marked lower. 

rman issues were the feature in the 
foreign bond market, for a_ small 
Volume of selling due to political ner- 
Vousness produced significant reaction 
throughout the list. Czech 8 per cents. 
*xperienced a sharp fall, after an equally 
sharp initial rise. Further reactions oc- 
one 2 {eran Seats, and dealings 
wi d only be con- 

ducted by negotiation, . 

H ail * 

‘ome rail stocks were depressed 
strike fears and a sharp fall was Do 
Paane throughout the marginal, pre- 
me and senior stocks. The relatively 
i pace traffics were without effect 
ion on Wednesday the entire market 
ENE significant signs of weakness, 
. ‘ER. second guaranteed falling no 
ess than 34 to 60, while some of the 
an cures lost two points. Except for 
deban tise in Pacific Consolidated 
= ‘ce foreign railway market 
Sia eet 


Though conditions in the industrial 
share market were quiet after the week- 
end, the undertone was firm. Good class 
equities were in demand and leading 
steel issues showed improvement. 
Whitehead were outstanding, but they 
offered little resistance in the general 
decline on Wednesday. Engineering 
shares were favoured on Monday, and 
held their gains well into the week. 
In the electrical list, prices of equip- 
ment issues were mainly easier on Wed- 
nesday, but supply issues showed little 
reaction from Tuesday’s higher levels. 
Motor shares were rather subdued this 
week, though Albion has provided an 
exception. The continued uncertainty 
of the effects of Government contract 
price-fixing and taxation on the aircraft 
industry had an unsettling effect on 
leading issues, prices slipping fraction- 
ally on Wednesday and Thursday. 

Brewery shares were at first assisted 
by the good beer output figures for 
June, and Watney deferred were out- 
standing on the preliminary profits 
figures. The reduced Guinness distribu- 
tion, however, was an unsettling factor 
later in the week. Tobacco shares, after 
an irregular opening, receded as the 
week progressed. Leaders in the textile 
group, and also several low-priced 
issues had a firm appearance but were 
unable to resist the easier tendency later. 
Courtaulds and British Celanese were 
subject to selling for the greater part of 
the week, though Courtaulds improved 
on Thursday. In the stores group, 
Great Universal found support on 
Monday. Later, Harrods and Marks 
and Spencer provided a short-lived 
diversion. Provision and catering issues 
opened strongly, with J. Lyons in the 
lead, but scattered sales of the leaders 
later caused a depressed tone. Shipping 
shares lost ground on Tuesday, but 
prices were held at the lower levels in 


highly profitable working, evidence was not yet conclusive, 
and the report should be treated with caution. 


EXCHANGES 


mid-week. Turnover in the miscellan- 
cous section has been small, and frac- 
tional losses among the leaders on 
Monday set the trend for the rest of 
the week, though Associated Cement 
and Crittall offered resistance. 


* 


In the oil share market, prices 
opened firm on Monday with some in- 
vestment demand for Anglo-Iranian. 
On Tuesday, the disappointing over- 
night performance of Wall Street and 
doubts regarding the international situ- 
ation caused a marking down of prices 
which was later accentuated by sales of 
“ Shell” and Royal Dutch from the 
Continent. The improved rubber price 
after the weekend caused a harder tone 
in the share market, and both profes- 
sional and public support was in evi- 
dence. Later, the turnover of shares in- 


- creased, though interest was concen- 


trated on the outside issues. Among tea 
shares, Ceylon issues were a feature. 
Among mining shares, the new 
account opened on a subdued note, 
though Geduld continued their rise. 
Fractional improvements in Kaffirs 
were due, however, to short supplies of 
stock, rather than sustained buying, and 
prices eased later, despite the favour- 
able July profits statements. Among de- 
veloping issues, Blyvoor responded 
favourably to the latest news on the 
flooded shaft, but other counters, after 
ruling steady in the early part of the 
week, reacted sharply on Wednesday. 
Central Mining were in demand among 
finance shares on Monday, but prices 
eased in mid-week. Ashanti created a 
diversion early in the week, but later 
lost ground on profit-taking. In the 
base metal market, copper shares failed 
to respond to the higher commodity 


price. 


FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS 


enable comparatively small sums to be spread over a considerable 
number of market leaders, arranged in carefully planned groups. 





More than £10,750,000 








| SPREAD YIELD has been invested in 
Sn Sifvks and | Approz. Last oa 
—_—_——————_ Shares in iwidends Trusts — 80% of it 
ol Portfolio \Current Prices through members of 
A General Portfolio ee | the London & Provin- 
Unique Savings Facilities - ws cial Stock Exchan ges, 
SAVINGS UNIT TRUST 28 53% @ Gross Dividends already distributed 
= — possible exceed £1,400,000. 
INVESTORS’ GO ° j booklet No. F.12 to 
GOLD SHARE TRUST 15 8i Write for free ; at 
Household Goods and Services 2 5 | fifteen Moorgate Unit Trusts Limited 
INVESTORS’ a 
Completely Flexible Management Powers a 1 5 M00 RG ATE 
INVESTORS’ FLEX! TRUST 124 53 o 





Sub-units in the following closed ‘15 Moorgate’ aw pe! a, —_ 
& Electric Trust. 


be purchased as 


and when offered for by existing 
Investors’ General Trust. Investor Gas 


Security First Trust. Investors’ Second General Trust. ae 





London, E.C.2 


Consult your Stockbroker or 
* Bank Manager — 


——$—$—— 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
1939 | Total = 
| Bargainst} 793g | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
July 28, 5,465 | 5,100 ) 81-2 118-0 
31, 5,920 5,100 | 81-5 117.9 
Aug. 1 5,050 4,805 | 81-3 117 9 
» 2 4,630 5,080 | 80-7 117-6 
~ 4,690 5,655 80-5 117°8 
ie | 8-0 123-3 
Poe ™ . Mar. 10 Jan. 3 
Low ... | i 5 73-7 114-9 
ae sea Fan. 27 | May 1 
t Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * Jaly 1, 
1935 = 100. +1938 = 10& 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A rise of 0-7 during the week to 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939, is shown by 
the Actuaries’ price index of 160 in- 
dustrial equities. At that date the index 
stood at 62:1 compared with 61-4 a 
week earlier and 60-2 a month earlier. 
Hence, the average yield has fallen to 
5.56 per cent. compared with 5.64 per 
cent. and 5.77 per cent. respectively. 
The selection of separate indices given 
below, however, brings out the diversity 
of the price movements. 




















Banks, etc. (10) | 104-8 | 102-4 | 103-7 || 109-0 
Aircit. Mfg. (5)t | 71-9 | 72-4| 70-9 || 96-7 
Elec. Mfg. (13) | 113-8 | 115-9 | 118-1 || 128-6 
Oil (4) «2.0.0.0. 73:4| 75-9| 77-8) 8-6 
Home Rails (4) 40-8 | 45:0| 41:7) 49-2 
Brw. & Dist. (20)| 114-9 | 116-5 | 118-2 |} 120-0 
Misc. (20) ...... 59°0 | 60°7| 62:2|| 63-1 
t December 30, 1938 = 100 
Yield (%) 
1939 
Group | July 4, | Jul 
y 25, Aug.1,|| Low 
1939" | 1939 | 1939 

Banks, etc. ...... 4:37| 449] 4-43 || 100- 
Aircraft Mig... | 10-04| 9-74| 9-98 | 90-9 
Blec. Mfg. ...... 5-88 | 5-77| 5-66 || 111-9 
TP: santien anid 6-44 6°24) 6-05 || 72-9 
Home Rails ...| 0-40 | 0-36! 0-40 || 29-5 
Brew. & Dist.... | 5°68 | 5-60 | 5-51 || 106-2 
ease 4:97) 488 | 477) 55-7 





New York 


Interest ea a selective among 
equities, while among bonds high-class 
corporate stocks had a firm 

On Wednesday the rejection of the 


exactly one point between Monday and 
Wednesday. Iron Age estimates steel 
pete mipr pcimany ey wpe oa a 
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values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1939 





DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


July 27 sty 28 | jty29| ty 31] Au. 1 | Aug. 2 


u7-4| 117-2 | 117-0 | 116-3 | 116-2 117-1 





1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 


Tora. DeaLincs In New York 





: July Aug. 
1939 1939 
1. Rails and Shell Union... 111g 107 
Transport veer a 9 
aeieee Stan. Oil NJ. 42 415s 
Ches. & Ohio 2 36 
G.N, Ry. PL 
Illinois Cent. 1353/4. Manufacturing 
Northern Pas cevesee: 20BQ 2034 
Pennsylv. R... 8274 8312 
Southern Pac. Elec. Autolite 3519 363, 
Southern Rly. Motors 477, 49 
oa E & & 
a Sranmmiaiben a ie — 
Am. W’ works., jide.. 82 84 
Con. Edison 37 37 
Col. Gas & El 385g 3854 
El Bond & Sh 109 1101, 
set eis. > 10212 
toy a es 
: 16 
ss 125g 1154 
oar = s 
fnter: Tek For 191, ists 
Radio ......... 195° 173 


soe 5314 541 
US. Steel 79% 70% 
U.S. Steel Pf, *9912110 | Nat. 274 31 
Am. Smelting = 17ie 1836 
Anaconda SSts SSN 
Cerro de Pas.. 5% 2% 
Int. Nickel ... 
U.S. Smeit.... 4834 48 
Phillips Peer.. 54% 55 
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over was rather light, 
particular made an eff. 


Ort tO regain re. 
cent losses, but the impeoremey 


was admittedly partly due to techn; 
adjustments. maintained on 
served attitude, but the undertone i. 
mained firm, fractional gains being the 
rule. In the absence of Constructive 
political developments, prices easeq in 
the third week, though the two eX- 
change-guaranteed rentes and inter- 
national issues offered resistance An 
improved political atmosphere towards 
the end of the month resulted in a 
firmer tone, and a modest volume of 
investment buying evident. The 
exchange-guaranteed rentes and leading 
gold mines were in demand, but the 
movement of the Paris-Midi stock in- 
dex from 221.1 to 226.1 between July 
2ist and 28th reflected the general 
improvement. 


J 
ae 


internationals jn 


June A 
m 2 
1939 = 1939 
4%Rts."17 79-40 79- ane 568 567 
into 2,055 1,98 
-- 7,450 7,565\R. Dutch 60,110 6800 
ex. le 66°50 64:50 


ers 1,130 1,090 
ohnnies.. 355-50 368.00 


Tue Bourse last month showed no de- 
cided trend. On balance, a more optim- 
istic tone developed, but shares showed 
little inclination to follow any general 
trend, and remained insulated from the 
political reactions in other bourses. 
After a firm opening, led by electrical 
and shipping issues, prices became 
somewhat hesitant, and by the middle 
of the month shipping, steel, munition 
and bank shares had all slipped back. 
An improvement set in later, however, 


but gains were irregular, and shares in 
the same industry uently showed 
widely divergent trends. 
June Aug. June Aug. 
| i 


Fee... 185-25 190 Roe 46:50 48°75 
D.D. IA.E.G.... 10925 113-90 
eae 105-50 eo ae 186-50 186-50 
TSaind 143-00 144-60) werke... 98-00 98°60 

‘Amer... 42°00 45°75 


Amsterdam 


y opened under the bane of inter- 
caieat senion domestic. polity 
problems. Prices were u 
fractionally in the first half of te 
month, due to periodic spurts in mat- 
ket leaders and commodity shares, but 
restraint remained the keynote. eval 


g 
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mbined share index rose from 196.67 
; 205.64 during July. 


Aug. June Aug. 
Be, di | By 3 
1939 1939 | 
, OT@AK.U. 1 34 3734 
24% Dutch 71'¢ 10 8 ord Motor 335 34912 


Sit Ger Sig 137. 132 

ili , 2031g 2021 Deli B. To. 

Neth. ue 10514 1095g/Ryl. Dutch 3001g 3035, 
Lever Bros. Hand. Am. 39454 400 
&Unilever 125 1307¢| 

* With transfer certificate. 


Canada 


Arter the sharp recession at the end of 
June, following the pessimistic reports 
on the Danzig situation, a sharp re- 
covery set in, and lost ground was 
quickly regained. But the market re- 
mains nervous and incapable of any 
sustained improvement until the inter- 
national skies clear. The only stocks to 
enjoy any considerable support have 
been companies interested in the for- 
tunes of the prairies on optimistic re- 
ports about the western grain crop. 
The “Investors” index of the Bureau 
of Statistics, which stood on June 30th 
and 92.8, had regained 94.7 by July 7th 
and 96.7 by July 13th. In the mining 
market silver stocks slumped badly on 
the United States Government’s an- 
nouncement that foreign silver pur- 
chases would cease. In the general 
market, despite a fractional setback in 
the fourth week, prices have advanced 
several points on the month, particu- 
larly among industrials, mewspaper, 
gold and base metal shares. The bond 
market has remained strong, with a 
good demand for high-class issues, the 
Bureau’s Index for the price of long- 
term Dominion bonds for the week 
July 7-13 being 118.0, as compared 
with 181.1 for the corresponding week 


of June and 118.0 for the correspond- 
ing week of 1938, 


June Aug. June Aug 

1B iy ide 

Bell Tel. ... 172 1743 Int. Petrol... 215g 2134 

On Car...... 834 Qlo'Brazil T: 83g, = Bg 
Prefd..... 20 20l9 Brit. Col. 

owerCorp. 934 10 | Power“A” 2614  27l9 


ollinger ... 1434  1514/Can. Cement i 
Eilon” aif ates 
of Mc | Harris 473 47 
Bk of Nova 501 300 Montreal Lt 32° 3265 
R. Bk. of Can. 187 190 | oe 
GB Com. 161 168, | Water ..... 19 198g 
Cock. Plow cea saad 3s 7 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Week endin Nominal Con- New 


sr Ca 20 Dk 389,073 |. = 668,773 

uly 29, 1939. Dr. 150,000... Dr.150,000 

Including Excluding 

sane dt ‘aes 
80, 


94 
09 151,753,241 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date > Pat. Ona, 


1938 (New Basis) 137,070,732 14,060,596 60,788,987 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes on! blic i 
=< ane to tine on. « on ‘Basis 
judes new capital in whic issi 
—e permission to deal 


To Shareholders Only 


Odhams Properties.—Offer by Odhams 
Press to shareholders of Odhams Press, 
Odhams Properties and Odhams (Wat- 
ford) of £100,000 5 per cent., first mortgage 
debenture stock at £90 per cent. Revenue 
derived from properties, machinery, right 
of publication of The People newspaper, 
etc., leased to Odhams Press at rents and 
royalties fixed by agreement. Net assets 
at March 31, 1939, £1,719,971. Profits 
before taxation, interest, redemption pre- 
mium (depreciation provided by Odhams 
Press) ; 1937, £129,662 ; 1938, £132,804 ; 
1939, £147,529. Six months’ interest 
payable on January 1, 1940. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The increase in the net profits of 
SHOWELLS BREWERY from £28,826 
to £32,816 is encouraging, and against the 
trend recent brewery companies’ 
results. Investment trusts continue to feel 
an of falling profits, though share- 
holders of EDINBURGH & DUNDEE 
SECOND CLYDESDALE and THIRD- 
SCOTTISH AMERICAN (whose reports 
are to hand this week) avoid the brunt of 
the decline. CONTINENTAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL, however, has lowered the 
distribution on the year to 4} per cent. 
compared with 5} per cent. Though the 
company’s markets have been affected by 

itical difficulties, BENN BROTHERS 

ve well maintained their revenues, net 
profits having increased from £38,718 to 
£40,007. W. AND H. M. GOULDING 
continue their steady record over the last 
decade with net profits, but little changed, 
of £34,884 and pay the customary 6 per 
cent. ordinary dividend. Net profits of 
BRITANNIA ELECTRIC LAMP 
WORKS at £21,521 are down on the year, 
due partly to the large allocations to 
depreciation and amortisation, but despite 
Satisfactory progress at the Acton and 
Wembley factories, a further £12,500 has 
been required to write off losses in sub- 
sidiaries. Another of the newer concerns, 
KAY AND CO. (ENGINEERS), has 
reduced its ordinary dividend from 20 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. The profits of 
SAKER BARTLE (SOUTH AFRICA) 
show a serious fall, for the second year in 
succession, from £24,289 to £18,910, 
which is stated to be due to severe com- 

ition in the motor-car distribution 

busin . The accounts of STEEL AND 
CO. reveal a satisfactory profits ition 
compared with past years, the dividend for 
the 15 months to March 31, 1938, being 
repeated at 10 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Steel and Company, Ltd.—Second 
report for year to March 31, 1939, shows 
trading profits £34,714 against £36,243 
for the initial , ress) on To 
iati Nn, 9 9 . oO tax 
OND.C £4,416 (£5,047). To general 
reserve, {1 (nil). To reserve for 
doubtful debts, £2,000 (nil). Ordinary 
dividend, 10 per cent. as before. Carry- 
forward, £1,127 (£845). 
oinery, Ltd.—Trading profits 
year to February 28, 1939, £17,234 
27,325). To depreciation, 2,614 
3, . Profits before tax, £13,829 
22,989). To tax and N.D.C., £4,022 
593). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 10 per cent. Carry-forward raised from 
£2,493 to £9,272. 
Ltd.— 


eter yeas to May 31, 1939, £90,806 
et year to May 
(£47,616). Total income, £137,508 
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(£72,811). To tax, £36,769 (£19,232) 
To reserve, £45,000 (£15,000). Dalinary 
dividend, 20 per cent., plus bonus 10 per 
cent., against a dividend of 10 per cent. 
plus bonus 5 per cent. Carry-forward 
raised from £13,220 to £22,051. 


Kay and Company (Engineers).— 
Trading profits year to May 31, 1939, 
£28,207 (£33,354). To depreciation, 
£1,497 (£1,663). To reserve, £8,000 
(£6,000). To employees bonus fund, 
£2,000 (nil). Ordinary dividend reduced 
from 20 to 15 per cent. Carry-forward 
reduced from £1,177 to £1,137. 


Commercial Bank of Australia, Ltd. 
—Net profit year to June 30, 1939, 
£262,910 (£262,384). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 7;'; per cent. To reduction 
of bank premises, £30,000 as before. 
Carry-forward raised from £109,361 to 
£115,910. 


_ Saker Bartle (South Africa).—Total 
mcome year to March 31, 1939, £18,910 
(£24,289). To tax, £1,500 (£1,505). Net 
profit, £9,413 (£13,729). Carry-forward 
reduced from £1,232 to £270. Cash, £149 
(£2,606). To bank loan, £104,110 
(£88,001). 


Celanese Corporation of America. 
—Net profit second quarter 1939, 
$1,691,060, making $3,027,774 for first 
half of 1939. Net profit second quarter 
1938, $426,050, making total first half of 
1938, $540,325. Construction on the 
company’s new plant in Virginia is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and it is anticipated that 
the plant will be in operation at the end of 
1939, 


London and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves.—The company intimates that 
it is not anticipated that the committee’s 
report to the shareholders can be com- 
pleted until late in the autumn owing to 
the volume of accounts and documents to 
be examined and the complexity of the 
transactions entered into by those com- 
panies. 

Royal Bank of Canada.—The Royal 
Bank of Canada announce the appoint- 
ment of Mr W. F. Angus as a Vice- 
President of the Bank, to fill the vacancy 
recently caused by the death of Mr 
Julian C. Smith, and the appointment of 
Mr S. G. Dobson as a Director of the 
Bank and Member of the Executive 
Committee. 


Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Company.—Profits year to June 30, 1939, 
£137,000 (£90,850). Ordinary dividend 
15 per cent., together with a cash bonus 
of 20 per cent. For preceding year the 
ordinary dividend was 15 per cent., 
together with a cash bonus of 10 per cent. 


Cossor Share Deal.—Provisional terms 
have been settled for the disposal of a 
block of 1,000,000 ordinary shares of 
A. C. Cossor, Ltd., subject to approval 
of shareholders. These shares represent 
50 per cent. of the issued capital and are 
owned by A. C. Cossor (Holdings), a sub- 
sidiary of Sterling Industries, formerly 
Ismay Industries. It is stated that the 
company’s turnover for the first three 
months of the current financial year has 
reached record figures. 


Burma Corporation.—Final dividend 
of 5 annas on ordinary shares of 9 rupees, 
making 9 annas tax free for year to June 30, 
1939. The dividend is equal to 6} per 
cent., tax free. For previous year dividend 
was 10 annas tax free, or 6}/ per cent. 

Broken Hill Proprietary Mines, Ltd. 
—Net profit year to May 31, 1939, of 

1,431,513 shows a rise of £131,052. 
is e is arrived at after providing 
£850,670 for depreciation, _ against 

709,054 for previous year. 
ividend maintained at 12} per cent. on 
a capital of £6,950,776 against £5,220,371. 

Witwatersrand Working Profit.— 
Total estimated working profit of 
Witwatersrand gold mines for June, 
1939, amounted to £2,912,124, against 
£2,961,769 for May, 1939. 


(Continued on page 295) 
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Industry and Trade 


Record Employment.—The continued expansion 
in business activity is reflected in the employment and 
unemployment returns for July. Between June 12th and 
July 10th, the number of insured persons aged 16 to 
64 (exclusive of agriculture) estimated to be in employ- 
ment in Great Britain rose by 95,000 to 12,064,000. This 
is the highest number ever recorded; it exceeds the record 
reached in August, 1937, by some 350,000, and the figure 
for July last year by about 650,000. That the improve- 
ment is not due to seasonal influences is revealed by 
the movement of The Economist’s indices of employment 
and unemployment, given in the accompanying table. 
Moreover, the fall in unemployment last month was 
again fairly widespread; it was almost as marked in the 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


| 


Unemployment | 


Employment 
Insured persons aged 
16-64 employed 


Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 


= 
| 
Date of | ciintidapmiiiie ae 
| 
| 




















(incl. agriculture) Percentage (excl. agriculture) 
Return | persons eee a, eee 
Total | (aged 16-64), 
unem- ndex, 
| Ot whom) ployed adjusted 
Index, | wholly | ‘(exci Number for 
adjusted | unem- agriculture 
Number for ployed variations 
| variations 
ne ~ "000° 1935 = 100; “000 % 7000 /1935= 100 
Bagh, Scone 1,339 66-1 1,091 9-5 11,706 1121, 
une 13 ...... 1,803 91-0 1,269 12-8 11,369 109 
uly 18 ...... 1,773 87-4 1,244 12-9 11,413 110 
Aug. 15 ...... 1,759 86-4 1,262 12-7 11,447 110 
| 1,799 88-6 1,324 12-9 11,429 110 
Pee 1,781 . 87-6 1,409 12-5 11,455 110 
Nov. 14...... 1,828 89-6 1,456 12-7 ll, 110 
Dec. & nents 1,831 91-9 1,474 12-7 11,452 110 
i. 1D cae 2,039 93-0 1,594 14-0 iL 110 
. BS .cccoe 1,897 87-9 1,538 13-1 11,419 lll 
A seabe 1,727 84-6 1,429 12-0 1, Illl, 
Rinsete 1,644 81-5 1,343 11-3 11,685 1121, 
3 1,492 74-7 1,234 10:3 11,838 1131, 
june ee 1,350 67-6 1,099 9°5 11,969 115 
uly 10 ...... 1,256 62-2 1,014 ie ° 116 
* Estimated. 





consumption goods trades as in the industries on which 
defence expenditure is mainly concentrated. The ex- 
pansion in the demand for consumption goods is a direct 
consequence of the increase in Government expenditure. 
But how long will it be possible to increase the produc- 
tion of armaments as well as that of consumption goods? 
As the number of registered unemployed on July 10th 
was still 1,256,000, there appears to be considerable 
scope for a further expansion in production. Actually, 
however, the limit is much closer than this total suggests. 
It is quite possible, in fact, that a number of industries may 
soon reach the stage when their total output cannot be 
increased much further. When that stage will actually 
be reached, however, depends largely on the rate of 
increase in defence expenditure. The Government will 
then be faced with the task of curtailing production for 
non-military purposes; this can be done through taxation 
and rationing or by allowing prices to rise. So far, how- 
ever, the Government has given no indication of the policy 
it is likely to adopt. 


* * * 


Engineering Faces Labour Shortage.—One indus- 
try in which a shortage of labour may soon be seriously 
felt is engineering, for unemployment in this branch of 
activity has already been virtually eliminated. The table 


below shows how small the industry’s labour reseryes now 
are: — 


PERCENTAGE OF INSURED Persons UNEMpLoyep In Juty 


Administrative General Electrical Motor and 
Division Engineering Engineering Aircraft 
0/ 0 | 0 
RMON, nctctishacivesss | 2-5 2°9 3-0 
South East...........+.+. 2:2 1-9 2-0 
South West ............ 2:0 v 
Midlands ...........0++. | ea 3 2:1 4:8 
8-2 4-6 ss 


atid anda apaconied | | 


The proportion of insured persons unemployed in general 
and electrical engineering and in the motor and aircraft 
industries is now only about 2 per cent. in the principal 
centres of these industries. The scope for further expan- 
sion in these industries thus appears to be limited in the 
absence of the dilution of skilled labour; but the unions, 
aware of their responsibilities, have virtually agreed to 
permit dilution when all skilled workers have found 
employment. 


* * * 


Volume and Value of Overseas Trade.—The 
volume of Britain’s imports in the second quarter of this 
year was higher than in the corresponding quarters of 1929 
and 1937. In view of the unprecedented expansion in indus- 
trial production this is scarcely surprising. Domestic ex- 
ports, though appreciably higher in volume than in April- 
June last year, were still well below the level of the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1937. Nevertheless, the figures show 
that the revival in the export trades has played a part in 
recovery. Despite the increase in the volume of imports, 
however, their average price in the second quarter was 
scarcely higher than in the first quarter and remained 
well below that reached in 1937. The absence of a rise in 
import prices is probably due, in a large measure, to the 








INDICES OF THE AVERAGE PRICE AND VOLUME OF 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(1935 = 100) 


AVERAGE PRIcs 








Retained Imports Domestic Exports 
~~ — ee - —" —_—— l -——_—_—s 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1999 
; ST, : 
First quarter .............0000 113-5 | 117-6 | 107-9 | 105-2 | 113-9 | 109 
eee eee, d 119-9 | 113-4 | 108-1 | 109-2 | 111-9 1086 
Quarter ..sccesscseeees 123-7, 111-3 |. | M31 | LiL-7 | 
Fourth quarter ..........00+6+ 120-4 | 108°8 . | 13-24 Ud) 
VoLUME ae 
First quarter ........s000s0-e+- 106-0 | 111-4 | 108-0 ; 108-2; 99-7 | 102 
hosel —_ 110-5 104:4 113-8 | 112-0 oes 1014 
Third quarter .......0-.0++5 110°6 | 106-7 | ... | 111-6 | 930) 
Fourth quarter ............... 127°7 | 112°4 | 112°8 | 105-0 | 
seed oe sas ce Mae 








recession in the United States early this year, which has 
only recently given way to an improvement. If and 
in the United States is sustained during the next 
months, import prices will probably show a more 1037 
upward trend. The decline in import prices since busi 
largely explains why the rapid expansion in domestic 
ness activity has not been accompanied by a more m& 
rise in costs. Industry has been able to obtain prone 
materials, while the fall in the prices of imported " 
reflected in the decline in thé cost of living, larg’ 
explains why there has been no marked intensification 
far in the pressure for higher wage rates. 


* * * 


Railwaymen’s Wages.—The announcement oh 
end of last week that the minimum wage of railway emp ?Y" 


ees in the conciliation grades would be raised at the end 
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from 43s. to 45s. was welcomed as an expression of 
1 spirit of conciliation within the industry. The initial 
tification at this move, which was made by the general 
managers of the four main line companies and not through 
the normal machinery of the Railway Staff National 
Tribunal, was somewhat damped by a fuller consideration 
of the general railway wage position. At the end of 
February of this year the Railway Staff National Tribunal 
tumed down an application by the unions for increases of 
pay and improved conditions of work. The granting of 
this claim would have added at least {6,869,000 to the 
railways’ annual working costs. The unions have since 
modified their demands, and present claims would involve 
an addition to annual wages of not much less than 
(2,000,000. The decision actually made affects directly 
about 15,000 men in station, train movement and clerical 
staffs, and will cost the companies about £100,000 a year. 
The Locomotive Engineers, in particular, seem to have 
accepted the award as an insult, and their executive 
has issued a warning that unless its original claims 
are met in full resort may be had to a strike. Every 
sympathy must be felt for those members of the lower-paid 
grades of railway employees who have asked for bread and 
have been given an amorphous object which is neither 
bread nor a stone. But, on the other hand, it must be 
recognised that the reasons why the companies expressed 
themselves unable to meet the full demand of last February 
still hold good to a very great extent. At that time they 
said that traffic receipts and net earnings would not permit 
so great an addition to annual outgoings. The argument 
was a strong one; and the rise in net revenue during the 
past six months by £1,896,000 as compared with last 
year does not weaken it very appreciably, since the 
net revenue is still £2,772,000 less for the half-year 
than in the first six months of 1937. The National Tribunal 
last February said that an increase in the wages of the 
lowest grades should be a first claim when revenues rose 
sufficiently to make concessions possible. Revenues have 
risen; and concessions have become possible. It would be 
difficult to argue that these concessions should be limited 
(0 so small an amount as £100,000. 


* * * 


Petrol in War-time.—During the first six months 
of the current year Britain imported 1,691 million gallons 
of crude oil and petroleum products (something like six 
million tons) at a cost of over £24 millions; of this quantity 
804 million gallons, or almost one-half, consisted of petrol. 
In view of the certainty of a large increase in mineral oil 
consumption in time of war and the fact that Britain is 
able to cover only about 7 per cent. of her peace-time 
requirements from domestic raw materials, it has long 
been evident that the most rigid economy would have to 
be practised in case of an emergency. From a statement 
made by Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, Secretary of the Mines 
Department, in the House of Commons on Tuesday, it 
would appear that the Government’s emergency plans for 
oil are now virtually complete. Arrangements have been 
made, so Mr Lidyd revealed, for the maintenance of 
Supplies, the accumulation of reserves, marketing and price 
control. As an inevitable corollary to the control of prices, 
@ scheme of rationing has been prepared for the various 
ategories of consumer. Fears had been expressed that 
Private motoring would be prohibited altogether in war 
‘ime; but while this is not the Government’s present inten- 
tion, it does not follow that it will in fact be possible to 
Provision a fleet of two million private cars. Rationing 
is ane basis, and owners will base 

t to appeal against their allocation to a loca 
Petroleum officer. The ration books and petrol 
printed and distributed 
: ee the country. Rationing of fuel will also be 
we d to public service and goods vehicles, though, in 

‘W of differences in Operating conditions, separate 
nts have been made for each of these branches of 
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vehicles for the purpose of economising transport facilities 
in time of war; and a month ago the Minister of Transport 
stated that 316,000 vehicles had already been enrolled. 
Rationing would be on a group basis and “ outside ” firms 
would probably have great difficulty in obtaining supplies. 
For the 50,000 buses and coaches there will be no grouping 
system, but services will in all probability be drastically 
curtailed. Quotas for rationing will be fixed mainly on the 
basis of actual consumption in 1938, details of which have 
already been supplied to the Ministry of Transport. Mean- 
while, supplies of other petroleum products to industrial 
users will be regulated by a system of priorities. Although, 
as Mr Lloyd revealed on Tuesday, the possibility of an 
extended usc of substitute fuels in war time is being inves- 
tugated, there is no evidence that the Government is con- 
templating any radical departure from the policy of 
reliance on imported supplies with adequate storage, 
recommended last year by the Falmouth Committee. 


* * * 


American-Japanese Trade.—On July 26th the 
Government of the United States notified Japan of its 
decision to denounce the trade agreement with that coun- 
try. The decision takes effect after six months. An analysis 
of the most important products exchanged between the two 
countries, as given in the American trade returns, is given 
below : — 


U.S. TRADE WITH JAPAN 











(Million $) 
| 1929 | 1936 | 1937 
i a vee - oo — 
As % of 
Value Value | Value total U.S 
| t 
Be oe be 
f i | 
U.S. Imports from Japan :— | | 
Total jadneadeeneneneneneopaseuarocenceens 431-9 | 171-7 | 195-1 s 
Fish and product ...........s+-eeseeee | 7:2 | 5-3 72 «| 
ves RE ck sh caketuiiewnntpiawids 43 | "6 31 2 
CB noccsscverccccccrescceaseeseeseesereens | , x | , | 
Cotton manufactures .........c0ecceeee Se 11:‘8 | 17°4 j4 
SITE Aicsomesnbenasapeennacreses | 956.1 | 95-0 | 99-6 | 93 
Silk manufactures ............ccceeeeee | 8-7 3°5 4:8 43 
).S. ts — | 
. fae Snuatibaseansiiiin 298-1 204-3 | 288-6 | 9 
See | 109-4 88-3 | 61-7 | i? 
Sawmill products .......00.-.0+-+-0++ 10-1 2-4 23 2 
ge | | ee | oF |e 
Iron and steel and manufactures 22:3 18-2 =? | = 
Copper, ingots and bars ......... ees 16 a7 gs ; 
Machinery, electrical and industrial | =? | a | = S 
Cars and parts ........eceesereeeeeeees | 2 . 3 | 25 5 





The value of American imports from Japan has fallen 
considerably since 1929, due very largely to the severe fall 
in prices of raw silk; although the value of the American 
imports of Japanese raw silk fell from $356 millions in 
1929 to $100 millions in 1937, the quantity declined only 
from 70 to 54 million Ibs. In 1938 the value of American- 
Japanese trade again declined; American imports from 
Japan were valued at $131.7 millions and her exports to 
Japan at $288.6 millions. Japan supplied in 1937 practi- 
cally the whole of the raw silk used in the United States 
and an appreciable proportion of her imports of cotton and 
silk manufactures. In recent years Japan has bought a 
smaller proportion of her raw cotton requirements from 
America, but she is still her best market for wood 
pulp. As in the case of Anglo-Japanese trade, Japan’s 
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exports are largely luxury goods, while her imports con- 
oath of a ama necessary both for her export 
trade and her armament industries. If, therefore, the de- 
nunciation of the American-Japanese trade agreement 
were followed by measures restricting the imports of 
Japanese goods into the United States, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for Japan to maintain her existing level 
of industrial activity. 


* * * 


French Wheat Policy.—The fall in cereal prices in 
1930 led in France as well as in Britain to measures de- 
signed to maintain to the home producer of wheat the 
customary level of prices. In January, 1933, the French 
Government, by offering a price considerably above the 
then world price for wheat, obtained possession of large 
stocks which it could not resell without heavy loss. In July, 
therefore, the Government instituted a fixed minimum 
price for all wheat sold within France and in August, 1936, 
this measure was reinforced by the setting up of a National 
Wheat Board to control the prices, production and market- 
ing of wheat. The Board is administered by a Central 
Council on which are representatives of wheat growers and 
users, and various Government Departments; it obtains 
funds by the imposition of a levy on all wheat growers, in 
proportion to the amount of wheat sold and also obtains 
the proceeds of the import duty on wheat. In the first two 
years of its existence, the short harvests enabled the Wheat 
Board to concentrate its energies on the disposal on world 
markets of the stores accumulated in 1933-4, but last 
autumn, when world prices were again declining, the Board 
was faced with a domestic crop of almost record size. 
Details of production and trade are given below : — 

FRENCH WHEAT PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
Area under wheat (mill. 


PII sndenctittinviiiionstanebses 13-3 12-7 12-7 12-5 
Production (mill. quintals)... 77-6 69-3 70-2 94-1 
Imports (mill. quintals)...... 7:0 5:3 4:6 4-7 
Exports of wheat (mill. 

BID: cseccgeahesonstsncsss 8-2 3:2 0-3 0-7 
Exports of flour (mill 

SID Gecctivcnitnnttaescee 1-5 1-3 0-8 1-2 


Arrangements were made with the milling trade to lower 
the extraction rate of flour, while the State Alcohol mono- 
poly arranged to take over nearly two million quintals of 
wheat for distilling, and further large quantities have been 
stored by the State against an emergency. The Board in- 
creased by 50 per cent. the levy on growers in order to 
obtain funds to meet the cost of disposing of the surplus, 
but this measure was inadequate and subsidies had to be 
granted from the French Treasury. The latest series of 
decrees issued in Paris on Monday deals, among other 
matters, with the problems of the Wheat Board. In future, 
in years when a special administrative committee considers 
that the wheat crop, taken in conjunction with any surplus 
remaining unsold from the previous year, will exceed 
domestic consumption, growers will surrender to the Wheat 
Board that proportion of their crop which is considered to 
be surplus to French requirements and they will be paid 
for this surplus only on the basis of its realisation value. 
In effect, the growers will obtain the fixed minimum price 
(at present 204 francs per hectolitre, less the levy) for that 
part of their crop which is bought by the trade and a 
different and presumably lower price for any excess. 


* * * 
Depressed Oil Markets.—British oil prices, and those 


of the world market in general, are dependent in large 
measure on the course of quotations at the Gulf of Mexico, 
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for the United States is the world’s : 
exporter of petroleum products. For van no a 
Gulf export prices in recent months have continued 1 
run below the level of a year ago, despite the fact = 
total demand has compared very favourably with = 
year’s figures. This fact is revealed by the follow; 
table of price indices taken from a recent issue of th 
Petroleum Press Service:— ’ 


Export Prices F.0.B. Gute 
(Average of 1929 = 100) 


























ce 
Petrol Kerosene | Gas 
——$____ —___| and washer 
U.S. | 64/66 | 41/43 | 77 | Diesel | The 
Motor Bé. p.w. w.w. Oil 
Annual average :— 
IE sschen:-nshiete 51-9 | 48-4 | 58-0 | 54:1 | 96-2 | 122. 
SEE \svtpiaiinteghal 57-4 | 51-8 | 56-9 | 54:3 | 76-2 | 103-4 
a cenmineieal 62:2 | 56°5 | 52-6 | 51-4 | 78-0 | 113-3 
3937  .cccccovcvceves 67°6 60-9 68-5 64:1 99-7 | 121-7 
ED dete 55:4 | 48:7 | 59-1 | 55-5 | 99-5 | 93-5 
Monthly average :— 

January ...| 59-1 | 52-0 | 68-9 | 65-0 | 107-4 | 108-8 
March...... 57:3 | 50-4 | 65:3 | 58-9 | 95-8 | 1023 

June .... 55-6 | 49-4 | 54-7 | 53-2 | 83-5 | 924 
September | 54:7 | 48:1 | 55-5 | 53-2 | 86:2 | 83-0 
December 50:3 4:1 55°5 50-9 85-4 90:5 

1950 eeeeney 49°6 43:8 55°4 50-9 85:8 | 91-2 
eb 49 6 43°8 54:2 50:9 85-4 90:8 

ee) 49°6 | 441 | 53-3 | 50-9 | 82-8 | 92-0 

April ...... 50:3 45:9 51-1 49-0 82:0 956 

Dy” Gcaene 51-1 46:9 50-3 47-1 78:7 99:9 

June ...... 51-1 46:9 49-0 46:4 790 | 105-4 





Se 


A seasonal advance in motor fuel prices is normal in 
the second quarter of the year. Last year, however, 
seasonal influences were outweighed by the effects of the 
recession in business activity in general, with the result 
that American petrol prices showed a progressive decline, 
Owing to the excessive optimism of the American refiners 
and their consequent failure adequately to reduce their 
stocks, the incipient recovery movement has been 
arrested during 1939, and petrol prices have risen very 
little from their low level. Kerosene, gas and diese! 
oil have actually continued to decline in price during the 
past six months, though in the case of the last two products 
the fall now appears to have been arrested. Bunker fuel 
oil has undoubtedly made the best showing; with Gulf 
coast stocks reduced below the level of a year ago, and 
with demand on the up-grade, this product has risen to 
its highest level for over twelve months. This, however, 
is no compensation for the low level of petrol prices, 
from which the industry’s profits are largely derived. 
With the summer consuming season now well under way, 
a drastic restriction of refinery activity will be necessary 
if the industry is not to be burdened with excessive 
stocks of motor fuel next autumn. 


* * * 


Messrs Bunting and Company.—The difficulties of 
Messrs Bunting and Company, produce brokers, to which 
reference was made on page 131 of The Economist of July 
15th, have reached a decisive stage. A statement - 
issued by the company’s solicitors, according to which the 
committee appointed by the meeting of interested parties 
has recommended the liquidation of the firm. The = 
pany has decided to accept the recommendation. : 
approximate statement of the company’s position, = 
mitted to a statutory meeting of creditors, showed “en 
against liabilities of £583,583 expected to rank, a 
appears to be a deficiency of £522,264 on the estima . 
realisable value of the assets. A g seen 
of Messrs Bunting and Company, Messrs J. and I. -_ 
and Company, has also decided to wind up. A —_ 
of solvency has been filed and the liquidation will >! 
voluntary one. Fortunately, the tea market will not a 
dangered by the difficulties of Messrs Bunting ano an 
pany. It has been officially stated by the firm’s si 
mc asb Nace“ arongiy eld” This set 
at £1,250,000—are “ y » 

a reassuring effect on the tea market. Prices were rt 
this week, and they have virtually recovered to the «= 
prevailing before rumours of Messrs Bunting's 
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freight rates continued their downward movement last 
month, and The Economist index for July is lower than 
for any other month this year: — 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 








ee a 
age. | 036 
1913 | 
__ 
waters | 110-0 | 107-3 1 
Europetmerica ... | 113°2 | 108-0 3 
America ... | —s a. a 
 & Pacific | 117-4 | 104-7 1 | 
je ie 7:9 | 112-8 5 
Total ....++ | 116-3 | 111-9 0 
0 


1913 = 100 | 100-0 | 96:1 95:2 | 91:8 | 95:6 | 92: | 90:4 
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As the next table shows, tramp rates showed a decline last 
month on the majority of trade routes : — 























I Inc. or Index Inc. or 
No. Poi No. ao 
‘oints Points 
j 

Home trade ......... | 106°3 South America :— 
Bay—outwards...... , 134-0 “0 Outwards ...... 61-0 | — 5°5 
Bay—homewards... | 127°5 Homewards ... | 122-4| + 0:8 
Mediterranean :— | India—outwards 96-1 | — 2:9 
Outwards .......+ | 94:8 | — 5-4 || India—homewards | 124-°5 | — 2:9 
Homewards ...... | 4| — 6:2 || Far East, etc....... 92:3 | — 3:8 
1-1 || Australia ......... 108-°5 | + 1:0 





The fall in freight rates is mot unconnected with the 
growth in the world’s merchant shipping tonnage; accord- 
ing t0 Lioyd’s Register of Shipping it rose from 67.8 
million gross tons in June, 1938, to 69.4 million gross tons 
in June this year. 


* te * 


_ Sugar Supplies in 1939-40.—The poor beet crops 
in Europe last autumn and the buying of sugar by Govern- 
ments for emergency stocks, which has led to a temporary 
shortage of supplies in the current season, has scarcely 
affected the problem of excess supplies in the new season 
beginning on September 1st. During the past month the 


International Sugar Council has been considering this 
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problem, and in a communiqué issued on i 

lished its solution. The Seale export Eoeaeamente 2 
3,647,500 tons, have been reduced, firstly by the 80,000 
tons which have been shipped in the current season to 
meet the shortage, secondly by 71,000 tons to allow for 
quotas which will probably not be used, and thirdly by 
voluntary surrenders of quotas amounting to 385,500 tons 
by parts of the British Empire. The supplies available for 
the free market are thus reduced to 3,111,000 tons, which 
just balances the expected consumption, after an allow- 
ance of 38,000 tons has been made for the renewal of 
eee es a4 summer. The table below shows 

imates of free market i ies i 

1939-40, given by ele - ne eam and supplies in 


SUGAR SUPPLIES AND FREE MARKET REQUIREMENTS IN 1939-40 


(Metric tons) 
FREE MARKET SUPPLIES 
Basic oe idiaiislndiendiianlbibainbiabbetbbdbiinticsceéeecces 3,647,500 
(a) Volun surrenders under Resolu- 


tion of June 24, 1939 
(b) Reductions of third year quota on 

account of sugar shipped to United 

Kingdom in second quota year 

under arrangement announced on 

FOG 139 TOSD 000200002 20.000000,00scceeee 80,000 
(c) —- of quotas which will not be 

u 


—— 536,500 


Total free market supplies .............ccccececeeeees 3,111,000 
FREE MARKET REQUIREMENTS 


ee consumption requirements of free market... 3,218,000 
us— ' 
Carry-over from second quota year .......0.sece0 38,000 


3,256,000 








Less— 
Share of British Dominions and Colonies in esti- 
mated increase in United Kingdom and Empire 
requirements (after deducting 30,000 tons not 
at present Claimed) — ...........seeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 145,000 


Available to suppliers of the free market .............+ 3,111,000 


Provided, therefore, supplies of sugar from beet are of 
normal size and consumption is not unduly disturbed, a 
balance has been struck for the coming season. But, in view 
of the speed with which such a balance can be upset by 
vagaries of the weather or of international politics, it is to 
be hoped that the Council will find some procedure by 
which supplies can in the future be more quickly adjusted 
to changes in demand. 





INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


ron and steel industry i 

to operate at a high level and produc- 
hon has not been curtailed as much as 
bsual. The tinplate industry will cease 
Perations next week, but orders on 
hand remain substantial. New business 
it cotton goods has been less active, but 
the industry remains busy. The produc- 
tion of wool textiles is now at a higher 
level than at any time since the begin- 
ning of 1937. Owing to the heavy pres- 
ind 9 overs Operations in many 

s will be curtailed little 
Possible this calaaaie er x 


Coke Cartel. 


Board has placed a contract for 25,000 
tons of best South Yorkshire washed 
smalls for shipment during August, 
September and December, which will 
help to reduce the heavy stocks at pits. 
Swedish buyers have bought 100,000 
tons of patent oven coke for stock, and 
to deal with this the Midland district 
has received a special allocation of 
50,000 tons from the International 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Market con- 
ditions in this area remain steady and 
the prospects for some months to come 
are regarded as satisfactory. North- 
umberland steam collieries are com- 
fortably placed and, with the exception 
of smalls, a fair amount of business has 


the holidays, and in all areas demand is 
brisk. In Fife and the Lothians export 
supplies are fully booked until the end 
of the month, and in the West Country 
inland and shipping business combined 
absorbs the bulk of the output. With 
prices due to rise by 2s. 6d. per ton on 
Monday next house coal meets a ready 
offtake, especially the better qualities, 
while public utility, general industrial 
and London requirements account for 
the supply of washed smalls. Irish busi- 
ness is an important factor in the Ayr- 
shire field. Owing to the slow return of 
labour, shipments last week, at 150,000 
tons, were 30,000 tons down on the 
year. The excess over last year’s ship- 
ments to date, at 609,000 tons, is en- 
couraging; aggregate loadings to date 
total 6,430,000 tons. 


been placed ahead. Durham collieries 


Coal 


Sheffield. — The market d 
ane although demand this week 
day, puricueiy ys the rte of the holi- 
nt fo rm or industrial steams. 
limited. ~ = a: oo ee is 


Glasgow.—Except in Lanarkshire, 
production is now in full swing after 


producing manufacturing coals are * 
heavily sold ahead; substantial con- 
tracts have been placed with Germany 
and Italy. Patent oven coke is a firm 
market under a persistent demand from 
both home and foreign consumers. 


Cardiff.— The Egyptian State Rail- 
ways have invited tenders for between 
360,000 and 480,000 tons and the 
Lithuanian Railways for 65,000 tons of 
locomotive coals, and the Piraeus Elec- 
tricity Works for 30,000 tons of duff 
coals. These orders have been the only 
feature of a very quiet prompt market 
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and shipments under contract are now 
averaging about 400,000 tons per week. 
There are fairly considerable stocks of 
large and ordinary small steam coals, 
but these will probably be depleted next 
week when work will be suspended 
practically throughout the coalfield for 
the annual “ holidays with pay.” Prices 
are a shade easier for spot positions. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield .— The iron and steel mar- 
ket has been quiet this week on the eve 
of the holiday. Consumers, however, are 
taking heavy deliveries of material 
under contract, their stocks in many 
cases having run rather low. Forge pig 
iron continues very limited in demand, 
but for foundry there is a steady in- 
quiry. Hematite business remains active 
for mixed numbers, and there is heavy 
booking of special qualities. Finished 
iron transactions are few and of little 
weight. 

American imports are helping to 
meet the shortage of heavy basic steel 
billets, but the fact that they are more 
expensive than British billets causes 
buyers to prefer the latter. Small steel 
bars are in heavy demand, as are wire 
rods and acid steel billets. Structural 
steel business shows a week-to-week im- 
provement. 

The pressure of national defence 
work continues to increase, and to meet 
this the holiday is being reduced at 
some of the big works. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—Shipments of pig 
iron from the Tees during July 
amounted to 6,435 tons; 4,940 tons 
went to coastwise destinations. The 
largest purchaser was South Wales; the 
Clearances of pig iron to that district 
were the heaviest for six years. The total 
of manufactured iron and steel shipped 
during the month from the Tees was 
approximately 42,000 tons, of which 
27,000 tons went to foreign destina- 
tions. Imports of iron ore in July were 
169,000 tons, compared with 179,800 
tons in June. 

There is little change in the position, 
Production of basic iron is well main- 
tained and is all absorbed in the local 
steelworks. Very little foundry iron is 
being produced, but the statistical 
position with regard to East Coast 
hematite pig iron is better owing to the 
shipments to South Wales. The steel 
output is still below requirements but 
the position has been eased by the 
arrival of foreign semi-manufactured 
steel. It is expected that further quan- 
tities of heavy steel scrap will be arriv- 
ing from America but in the meantime 
steelworks are taking any quantities 
available from local merchants. Another 
blast-furnace has been lighted in this 
district during the past week and is 
producing ferro-manganese. 


* 


Glasgow .— Plants in Glasgow have 
now an exceptionally heavy programme 
of work before them and have made an 
excellent start after the holidays. Ex- 
tensive repairs and alterations have been 
carried out and as a result outputs have 
been increased at many establishments. 
The amount of work now on the books 


of the steelmakers is exceedingly heavy 
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and new business very plentiful. Sheet 
makers are in a like position, and orders 
are being placed quite freely for de- 
livery in October and November. Tube 
makers continue to be fairly well em- 
ployed and in some branches are very 
busy. Supplies of Continental semis 
have been more plentiful of late and re- 
rollers are obtaining regular deliveries. 
* 


Cardiff.— Production in the tin- 
plate industry continues at over 70 per 
cent. of capacity, but there has been a 
little quieter trend in current business 
and at the beginning of the present 
week unexecuted orders stood at 
4,227,405 boxes, compared with 
4,252,000 boxes a week ago. The new 
mills at Ebbw Vale are reported to be 
operating at capacity. The trade in 
sheets is exceptionally active in the home 
market, where A.R.P. orders are still 
the dominating factor. Other re-rolling 
sections as well as the heavy branches 
of the industry are fully employed. The 
tinplate works will be idle next week 
for the usual summer holidays, but in 
view of the abnormal pressure for steel 
the melting furnaces will continue 
working. The quotation for good cast- 
iron scrap is now 80s. per ton and 
upwards, but other scrap iron prices 
are fixed. 


* 


News from Abroad.—The demand 
on international steel markets has 
slowed down further in view of the 
holidays, and many consumers have 
postponed their purchases. But during 
the last few days a number of medium 
orders for particularly speedy delivery 
have been offered to American makers, 
especially by Scandinavian shipyards, 
suggesting that there is some difficulty 
in obtaining prompt delivery from 
European works. In some cases, con- 
sumers seem to be anxious to increase 
their stocks in order to be prepared for 
an emergency. It is generally expected 
that the seasonal slackness will soon be 
overcome and that the spring business 
will be satisfactory this year. 

Current steel consumption for arma- 
ment orders is everywhere substantial, 
and requirements are likely to increase 
considerably as soon as the political 
outlook is clearer. Inquiries from several 
South American countries, Holland and 
Scandinavia have recently been on a 
tolerably satisfactory scale, but the Far 
Eastern business is very quiet. Semi- 
products, _merchant bars and _ thick 
plates are in fairly good request, but the 
demand for thin sheets, strips and wire 
Products has perceptibly decreased. 

Rebates on official prices have ex- 
Perienced a further increase on un- 
Organised markets. For merchant bars 
and sections concessions of about 6s. to 
8s. (gold) per ton are granted by certain 
Continental re-rollers. Thin sheets are 
Offered by French mills below official 


certain products owing to the dimin- 
ished Swedish competition. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The de- 
mand for yarn and piece goods has been 
fair and some useful orders have been 
secured; firms engaged in the coarser 
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end of the trade are much bus; 
producers of fine goods, The wn 
ment has decided to buy a new Style of 
cloth and specifications and samp] 
will be available next week. It will be 
similar to a denim and mule yarns ma 
be used. Contracts are expected for 
about 5,000,000 yards. 
se sagen has been wy ~ change in 
Ww ton prices. Trading appears 
be settling down after the + cag 
to the export subsidy in the United 
States. Diverse weather reports have 
been received from the American belt 
but on the whole the plants appear to 
be doing fairly well. The first Govern. 
ment estimate of the yield will be 
published next Tuesday, and the fore. 


cast is expected to be between 
11,500,000 bales and 12,000,000 bales, 
* 


Wool (Bradford) .— At the fourth 
series of London sales the home trade 
purchased more wool than at any series 
so far this year; it took 59,000 bales 
and the Continent 24,000 bales, 
Nothing is credited to the United 
States, although a few lots were taken 
for that country. The carry-over of 
39,000 bales is small. Although cross- 
breds failed to maintain the full open- 
ing rise, the improvement in greasy 
crossbred fleece was considerable. The 
limitation of prices for khaki fabrics 
which the Government has decided 
upon clearly indicated to spinners and 
manufacturers that they could not 
afford to pay a great deal more than at 
the May series. The trade is now enter- 
ing the longest vacation of the year; 
the next London sales will begin on 
September 19th. 

The past month has seen a marked 
improvement in the civilian demand, 
a reflection of the increase in purchas- 
ing power. But the chief concern of 
spinners and manufacturers is to 
execute their contracts with the War 
Office as quickly as possible, and there 
is virtually no idle machinery in any 
part of Great Britain where khaki con- 
tracts are being carried out. The past 
week has produced some speculation re- 
garding a further important Govern- 
ment order for some Continental ally, 
but nothing has yet materialised. It 
would probably be difficult to find more 
machinery which could tackle addi- 
tional Army orders. Mills are now 
busier than they have been since the 
early months of 1937, and prices all 
round are steady and firm. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—While the Dun- 
dee markets were closed last oe 
prices for raw jute showed a ee 
fall in London and Calcutta. This 
not unexpected in view of the ve 
able reports of the new crop, com) | 
with the fact that there will be a muc 

i this season 


menced working with 20 per ee 
their hessian and 74, per cent. of t 
stacking up. 

The oo menial has now fallen t 
fairly reasonable levels for new “i * 
and old crop has also gone dow? & 
sympathy, at least where it 1s rs 
There is now extremely little old ot 
on offer, perhaps a little Daisee © 


not mentioned. The pr! 
Daisee-2/3 is still about £27 per ton 


(Continued on page 289) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


—_—_- 


GOLD FIELDS RHODESIAN 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


REVIEW OF MINING INTERESTS 


MR D. CHRISTOPHERSON’S SPEECH 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Gold Fields 
Rhodesian Development Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th 


ultimo, at 


the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, 


London, Mr D. Christopherson, C.B.E., the chairman of the com- 
pany, presiding. i 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the balance 
carried down to appropriation account showed a decrease of £12,686 
ss compared with the previous year. That decrease, a comparatively 
mall one having regard to the unsettled world conditions which had 


existed, Was 


accounted for by an increase of some £3,000 on account 


of Kenilworth maintenance and depreciation, due to loss of cattle, 
and a decrease in the net profit on sales of investments of £12,178, 


against. whi 


ch, however, there was an increase of £2,272 in the 


revenue received from dividends on investments and sundry revenue. 
It was hardly necessary to say that the reduced profit on sales of 


investments 


was entirely due to unfavourable market conditions 


which had existed practically throughout the year, making profitable 
realisation of investments extremely difficult. Receipts from divi- 


dends and 


sundry revenue were made up by £65,452 from divi- 


dends, a slight decrease of about £650 as compared with the previous 
year, and by revenue from such sources as interest, underwriting 


commission 
the receipts 


and from farms and royalties, etc. They had hoped that 
from dividends would have exceeded the amount shown 


in the previous year from this source, but owing to the fact that 
certain companies, who had declared dividends last year just previous 


to the end 


of their financial year, did not do so this year until 


after the year had closed, they would not receive the benefit of those 
dividends until the current year. 
Out of the available balance, £50,000 had been placed to reserve 


for deprecia 


tion and £15,000 transferred to reserve account, and the 


directors recommended a dividend of 5S per cent. for the year. 


Investments 


stood in the balance sheet at £1,088,372, and their 


market value showed in the aggregate an appreciable excess over this 


figure. 


They still retained their large shareholding in the Wanderer Con- 
‘olidated Gold Mines, from which they continued to receive a yearly 
dividend of 124 per cent., a very satisfactory return on the value of 
their holding. In Northern Rhodesia they still retained a moderate 
interest in Rhodesian Selection Trust, Rhodesian Anglo-American, 
and Rhodesia Katanga Company. 


Turning 
vestment in 
ha 


INTERESTS ON WITWATERSRAND 


to their main interests on the Witwatersrand, their in- 
the Luipaards Vlei Estate and Gold Mining Company 


d been somewhat increased. The development on this mine con- 


oo both as regarded value and percentage of payability. 
an d little doubt but that this investment would eventually 
Thuan appreciation on the capital invested therein. 
tal “ir holding in the Simmer and Jack Mines remained substan- 
‘Teh Which they were well satisfied. 
¢ Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining Areas, in which they were 


substanti 
While dey. 
as regarded 


a interested, had continued to show improved profits, 
“opment also continued to show encouraging results both 


tonnage and values. An initial dividend of 6d. per share 


been declared last month. 


pany, 
Of payable 


pepe. their interest in Spaarwater Gold Mining 
Which company continued to open up a fair percentage 


development. 


th 
still ie ” Venterspost Gold Mining Company, in which they 
their holding, it was hoped eventually to see this mine 


Milling at 
tant Very 


the rate of 200,000 tons or more per month with resul- 


iow Satisfactory profits. Meanwhile development continued to 


Payability, 


urn) 


Ood results both as regarded values and percentage of 


WEST AFRICAN INVESTMENTS 


Turnj . 
stantial o their West African interests, they still held a sub- 
Test in Ashanti Goldfields, which company continued to 


pen up excepti 


Onally fine values. This was an investment they had 


WSt Cause to be well satisfied with 


Company w, 


Tetained a holding in Gold Coast Selection Trust, which 


“Sa large shareholder in Marlu Gold Mining Areas, 
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= — Mines, Amalgamated Banket Areas, Bremang Gold 
oe — : ee and Gold Coast Main Reef, all of which 
pee a payers or were likely to become so in the 
— ae companies in which they held interests were 
ion sso Mines, Konongo Gold Mines, Ariston Gold 

ines, all of which were dividend-paying companies with pros- 
pects of paying increased dividends in the near future, while with- 
out exception the development results were most encouraging. 

In Australia they retained their holding in Gold Fields Australian 
Development Company. Their interest in Lake View and Star had 
been somewhat increased in view of the continued satisfactory 
development results and the good return to be obtained on this 
investment at present market prices. 

The Prospects of Oroville Dredging Company continued to be of 
the highest order, and they expected to see that company paying 
increased dividends in the near future. ; 

In conclusion, the chairman said that he regretted to say that 
again it was impossible at that early stage of the financial year 
to give any forecast as to the prospects for the year. To attempt 
to do so with so much uncertainty as to the course of events in 
Europe and elsewhere would make any such attempt of little 
value. He thought, or at any rate hoped, they would agree that the 
company’s capital was well invested and under normal conditions 
should show profitable returns, while at the same time their liquid 
resources were very sound, and placed the company in a position 
to take up new promising business when such presented itself. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of Threlfall’s Brewery 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C., Major C. M. Threlfall, J.P. (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that he felt 
sure stockholders would have perused the report, balance sheet and 
profit and loss account with much satisfaction, and the directors 
were equally pleased that the trading results under review exceeded 
those of the previous year. General industrial activity throughout 
the country had been stimulated during recent months by the inten- 
sified re-armament programme, and in the Liverpool and Mersey- 
side district business had been more active and a general improve- 
ment had been noticeable. 

A certain proportion of the increased sales of the company’s pro- 
ducts was naturally due to such improved conditions, but he felt, 
however, that he would like to express the view of their directors 
that it was not caused by that alone, as a decided benefit was 
now being derived from their new and improved properties, which 
were furnishing them with an increased proportion of their income. 
In that connection permission was granted at the last Brewster Ses- 
sions to erect four new fully licensed hotels. With regard to their 
properties generally, in structure, appearance and comfort they 
compared very favourably with those of any other licensed premises 
throughout the areas in which they operated. 

Whilst the profits showed an increase over those of the previous 
year, the accounts had had to bear a considerably higher charge 
in consequence of the rating assessments under the recent “ Robin- 
son” judgment. In addition they had borne the full amount pay- 
able by the company in respect of National Defence Contribution. 

The gross profit for the year was £430,800, and the net profit 
£313,367. 

The report was adopted and a dividend at the rate of 20 per 
cent. per annum on the ordinary stock for the half-year, making 
18 per cent. for the year, approved. 








Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the reports of Company Meetings should be 
addressed to :— 
The Reporting Manager, 
THE Economist, 
8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, 


Telephone: Central 8631 London, E.C.4 
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PALESTINE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION 
VISCOUNT SAMUEL’S SURVEY 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of the Palestine Electric 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at 2 Grosvenor 
Gardens, London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel, P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E. (chairman 
of the company), in the course of his speech, said: Throughout the 
year under review Palestine continued in a disturbed state. This 
has been the third year of unrest and violence; and to these condi- 
tions political uncertainty had now been added. The economic life 
of the country has of necessity been greatly affected. In these 
circumstances, it is gratifying to find that the business of the cor- 
poration suffered no shrinkage, and that the gross revenue for 1938 
was at no lower level than that of the previous year. There was, 
indeed, in the number of consumers an increase of over 4,500, or 
6 per cent., but there was not a corresponding increase in the 
energy that was consumed. 

In consequence of the larger capital now invested in our power 
stations and transmission system, the provision for depreciation 
is increased in these accounts by £21,550 to the total for the year 
of £116,700. Fuel prices have also been increased, and the cost of 
meter-reading and collection of accounts has been higher on account 
of the disturbed conditions. We have also charged to profit and 
loss account a sum of £10,279, being part of the special expenditure 
that has been involved. These are the chief reasons why, although 
our receipts have remained the same, our net profit is less by 
£52,374. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The capital expenditure for the year was £330,710, principally on 
equipment for the new Reading power house, near Tel-Aviv, which 
was put into commission last August, and on extensions of the 
distribution and transmission lines. In these matters again the 
conditions of the country have had their influence. It has been 
largely in order to secure the South of Palestine—where the greater 
part of our consumption lies—from the danger of interruption in 
the supply (the economic results of which to the whole population 
might be very serious) that your directors thought it necessary to 
press on with the construction of the power house near Tel-Aviv. 

Our two new power houses at Haifa and near Tel-Aviv, together 
with some other developments, have involved a capital expenditure 
of almost exactly £1,000,000 in the years 1937 and 1938. We have, 
however, raised additional capital only to the extent of £500,000 
—that being the amount of 44 per cent. second redeemable cumula- 
tive preference shares issued in 1937; the remainder having been 
provided by the utilisation of reserves. Our balance sheet now 
shows that on December 31, 1938, the assets of the undertaking 
at cost stand, in round figures, at £4,000,000, while our issued 
capital amounts to under £3,000,000. Our general reserve, our 
depreciation reserve, and share premium account amount to well 
over a million pounds. Further, we are now providing annually 
for capital amortisation, as well as for the preference shares 
sinking fund. So it will be seen that our general position is a strong 
one. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


The net profit for the year was £183,192. To this we have to add 
the carry-forward from last year of £25,851, making a total of 
£209,043. Deducting the dividends already paid on Preference 
and Second Preference shares and the interim dividend of 24 per 
cent., free of United Kingdom income-tax, on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary shares, which together absorb £92,034, we have a 
balance of £117,009. We now recommend the allocation of a fur- 
ther sum of £20,000 to general reserve, of £30,000 to reserve for 
income-tax and contingencies, and a final dividend on the Ordinary 
and “A” Ordinary shares of 24 per cent., free of United Kingdom 
income-tax, requiring £43,441, making 5 per cent., free of tax, for 
the year 1938, leaving a carry-forward of £23,568. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


I am somewhat chary of making any observations with regard 
to the present year’s receipts, since last year I mentioned that the 
first six months had shown a satisfactory increase of revenue, a 
promise which the remaining months did not maintain. But I may 
nevertheless mention, without, I hope, arousing any undue expecta- 
tions, that the first five months of 1939 have shown an increase 
in revenue of 6.5 per cent. on last year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NEW BROKEN HILL CONSOLIDATED 
LIMITED , 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


The third ordinary general meeting of thi 
on the 3rd instant, in London. = company mn held, 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Horne, in the course of hj 
You will, I am sure, have read with interest the stant ee 
report regarding the geological and geophysical surveys made of 
your leases by or under the direction of Dr J. K. Gustafson 2 
the Central Geological Survey of Broken Hill, Dr Gustafie 
has reported that the: 

“.... correlation of the geophysical and geological data 

has resulted in a geological interpretation which, if ime , 

(I desire to emphasise this qualification) “ will profoundly affect 

the future of the New Broken Hill Consolidated Company.” 

His report dealing with the major conclusions affecting the 
future of New Broken Hill Consolidated states: — 

“There are no major faults or transverse structures such as 
occur elsewhere in the district which are likely to interrupt 
seriously the extension southwards of The Zinc Corporation ore. 
bodies.” 

Still quoting Dr Gustafson’s report we find this statement:— 

“ Although the evidence is not conclusive there appears to be 
a very reasonable chance that the favourable beds which con- 
tain the Broken Hill orebodies will continue within the known 
ore-bearing structure at mineable depths above 4,000 feet for 
nearly three miles south of The Zinc Corporation boundary.” 


THE PROSPECTS 


If what Dr Gustafson refers to as a “very reasonable chance” 
is shown by exploration and development to be a fact and the 
favourable beds continue within the known ore-bearing structure 
“at mineable depths for a distance of nearly three miles,” the pros- 
pects of your leases, already proved by the work near The Zinc 
Corporation boundary to be attractive, will be greatly enhanced. 
I use the word “ prospects” advisedly, because it has yet to be 
proved whether these favourable beds will be found to be miner- 
alised as heretofore in these same structures. Dr Gustafson adds 
that if similar mineralisation is established, then 

“.... the entire past production of Broken Hill will be dupli- 

cated within the limits of New Broken Hill Consolidated pro- 

perty.” The geologist’s report is based on expectations which 
include that “the ore occurrence in the New Broken Hill Con- 
solidated is one of extension rather than repetition,” and that 

“ the ore bodies in the southern area will be elevated closer to the 

surface than elsewhere as a result of ‘ pitch crests,’ one of which 

is indicated in the vicinity of the new air shaft, and another 
halfway between the White Leads and Rising Sun” (two of 

New Broken Hill Consolidated leases). 

In all these estimates and anticipations of the geologists much 
depends on what I may describe as the “ flattening out” of the 
ore occurrence and the presence and influence of the “pitch 
crests.” 


TESTS BY DIAMOND DRILLING 


We have set out to test the views set forth in the report in th 
first place by diamond drilling. We will keep you fully and prompt 
informed of all developments, but, if you accept my advice, - 
will, in the meantime, treat the report with reserve and exercise 
caution in making estimates until the results of actual exploraioe 
show to what extent the views of the experts are justified. It gs 
without saying that I earnestly hope they will be found have 
a solid basis in fact. : sat 

The date at which we are likely to enter production eet 
is governed by the speed with which we can, by using the a 
levels of The Zinc Corporation, reach the ore body ee 
leases, and that in turn depends on bringing their new main 
into operation. Unfortunately, that company ran into very in 
ground in the final stages of sinking its shaft, and there bi & 
consequence, been a corresponding delay in our developments, >" 
in my opinion, this has not adversely affected our prospects. how 
now on our progress should be more rapid. You must not, 
ever, overlook the fact that, until we have the results “ ive 
special exploration I have referred to, our present main “om of 
is to exploit the extension into our leases, at @ vertical d ve 
about 2,000 feet, of the great ore body of The Zinc Corn 
and we may perhaps hazard the opinion that present 
favour a satisfactory result. 
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August 5, 1939 


EXCELLENT ORDER BOOK 


The annual general meeting of the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Company, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. 


sir Ronald W. Matthews (the chairman) said that the efforts of 
Mr Keep, the new managing director, during the last six months of 
1938 had been mainly concentrated upon reorganisation following 
the capital reduction scheme. The trading profit was admittedly, 
but not unexpectedly, unsatisfactory, but the directors did not con- 
sider that any great importance should be attached to the trading 
results of the year under review, as the directors looked forward with 
confidence to the future. 


They had successfully established themselves as manufacturers of 
the Brush Ljungstrom Turbine, a machine second to none as re- 
gards reliability and efficiency. They had supplied recently a new 
large installation for the Brighton Corporation and had obtained a 
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BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


number of orders, including five large turbines. 
department continued to develop. 

The manufacture of Diesel and oil engines was now one of their 
largest departments. Since the end of their last financial year they 
had entered into an arrangement with Blackstone and Company 
Limited, of Stamford, who took over entirely the sales of their 
Brush Horizontally-opposed Diesel engine, marketing it under the 
name of Blackstone-Brush. The Brush Engine was maintaining its 
pre-eminent position and the Petter engines had proved themselves 
outstanding in their class. Since December 31, 1938, they had 
acquired the business of the manufacture of the “ Bates ” Diesel 
engine and the “ Fielding” Diesel engines. Those two ranges 
were complementary to their existing programme. He felt it neces- 
sary to add his voice to the many protests which had been made 
against the policy of the Government of allowing Diesel marine 
engines of foreign manufacture to enter the country free of duty 
provided they were consigned to a registered shipyard. 

Brush Coachwork Limited continued to maintain a fairly con- 
stant order book. Viewing the position as a whole, the order took 
was eminently satisfactory, their total orders on hand to-day being 
almost four times what they were a year ago. 

The report was adopted. 


The transformer 





INDUSTRIAL REPORTS—continued from page 286 


but new crop can be obtained at £19 Ss. 
per ton for October-November, with 
Tossa-2/3 for same shipment ruling at 
£20 15s. and fours at £19 7s. 6d. 

Dundee spinners and manufacturers 
are still very busy and they are unwill- 
ing to make any change in their quoted 
prices, at least for anything wanted 
early. Should anyone wish to buy for- 
ward from October onwards, however, 
considerable discounts would probably 
be obtained, but there is reluctance on 
the part of buyers to purchase any dis- 
tance ahead. The price of common 8-lb. 
cops and 8-lb. spools, now both quoted 
at the same level, is 2s. 84d., while for 
10-oz. 40-in. hessians 34d. is still 
named, with 8-oz. at 2d. Calcutta 
goods are all distinctly easier. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


UNFAVOURABLE weather reports from 
both America and Europe helped to 
Strengthen the grain markets in the past 
week, and this improvement has been 
sieved by a similar trend in prices 
Or vegetable oilseeds. In London the 
metal markets have shown a firm ten- 
a and prices for the main non- 
‘trous metals improved. A similar 
con was noticeable in the United 
tates, where Moody’s index of com- 
a Prices rose from 141.5 (Decem- 
eae 1931 = 100) to 142 in the week 
. last Wednesday. In contrast, 
Sar prices continue to decline and 
bw ee for raw cotton remain at a 


Lead and Spelter.—-The price of 
cash lead gained 15s. to close on Wed- 
nesday at £15 8s. 9d. per ton, while 
spelter gained 3s. 9d. by closing at 
£14 10s. per ton. Demand for lead was 
very active. Home warehouse stocks in 
this country totalled only 11,691 tons 
at the end of July against 12,209 tons 
a month before and 13,976 tons at the 
end of February. 
benefited from the general strength of 
the markets, but it was less active than 
in the other three metals. Home ware- 
house stocks of spelter fell from 21,560 
tons at the end of June to 20,060 tons 
at the end of July after having been at 
25,771 tons on February 28th last. 


Grains 


THE international wheat markets de- 
veloped a firmer tone this week, owing 
to the extreme heat and drought which 
has persisted in Western Canada and 
the United States. Some damage to the 
standing crops is reported but it is not 
probable that it will seriously affect the 
prospects of a bumper crop in Canada, 
where the area sown to spring wheat 
is now Officially ae ee . 
acres, compared wit 946, acres 
a jpouth to 28,273 tons (a year ago in 1938. Crops in South-Eastern 
Europe are also reported to have 


Metals 


Copper .— Demand : 
Provement while sellers oe eaphiet? 
aan and the price of standard cash 
day at £44 y £1 to close on Wednes- 
Since J aad the highest level 


warehouses fell at the end of 
tons), the lowest level of this 


smelters have now raised their price to 
10§ cents per lb. to equal the official 
producers’ quotation. Sales in the 
United States reached over 182,500 tons 
in July, about three times as large as 
sales in the previous month and the 
highest monthly level of this decade. 


Tin. — Standard 
stable at £229 17s. 6d. per ton through- 
out the week, but the backwardation has 
narrowed by 5s. to £4 17s. 6d. The 
market gave a strong appearance and 
sales were heavier. The Pool, however, 
was a willing seller at the official price. * 
According to Messrs A. Strauss and 
Company, Limited, the visible supply 
of tin fell in July, compared with the 
end of June, by 420 tons to 28,431 tons. 
New supplies, at 8,408 tons, showed an 
advance of 783 tons on the month, 
while deliveries, at 8,508 tons, were 171 
lower than in june, 


Trade in spelter 


later in the week; shipping continues 
steadily from the Plate and South 
Africa, but little interest is shown in 
American maize. Prices of feeding 
barley also improved with the firmer 
tone in other cereal markets. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Egg prices remain at 
a level considerably below the normal, 
English eggs being most depressed in 
price. The offtake of meat at the Cen- 
tral London markets remains poor, in 
spite of the unusually cold weather. 


cash remained 


Colonial Produce.— Prices of re- 
fined sugar were reduced by 14d. per 
cwt. on three occasions during last 
week, following the easier tendency in 
the market for raws. Prices at the Lon- 
don tea auctions have improved slightly 
in the past fortnight, particularly for 
Indian varieties. 


Fruit and Vegetables.._The con- 
tinuing cold weather has reduced the 
demand for salads and tomato prices, 
in particular, have been unsatisfactory 
to many growers. English apples are 
arriving on the London markets, but 
soft fruit is still plentiful and in good 
demand. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds. — With a 
stronger tendency in grain prices, there 
has also been some recovery in the 
volume of business in these markets. 
The American linseed crop is reported 
to be suffering from excessive heat. 
Shipments of Indian linseed continue 
to this country, while Continental 
crushers have bought fair quantities of 
Plate. Trade in Egyptian cottonseed is 
poor, but prices have slightly improved 
and linseed oil has risen by 10s. per ton 
in price, in sympathy with the firmer 
market in linseed. Trade in oilcakes is 
extremely slow and there have been 
some reduction in mill prices. 


Rubber.— After the stagnation of 
last week, there was some improvement 


suffered from a heat wave, while in the volume of trade in spot and 
prospects in Northern Europe have 
been adversely affected by the continua- 
tion of wet cold weather. After a period 
of weakness, the maize market 


nearby itions, but forward business 
sees aah as scale. Prices have 
firm throughout the week and 


been 
rallied closed slightly higher. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


e week ended July 29, 1939, 
ie revenue was £13,285,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £16,510,000, 
ives of £10,250,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and £245,000 issued to Sinking 
Thus, including sinking fund 
excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 

Ist last is £143,834,000, against 
{125,739,000 a year ago. 


RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
’ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


















































Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
hast i eno 
Revenue “7938, 1939, Week Week 
to to July July 
July de 30, 29, 
1938 | 1939 1938 | 1939 
1 
aoinary Revenue | | 
Ticome Tax ....c-ceseee | 28,166 27,241 3,485 2,303 
SUrt8E ..ss00e sesseceveee | 7,070! 7,770 160 280 
Estate, etc., Duties ... | 27,040 28,640 1,800 1,870 
slateelaanedes oe 6,540) 6,110 960 1,000 
Na. Defenc: Cont. ... | 3,150 7,610 330 970 
Other inland Rev, ... | 330, 300 50 10 
Tota Inland Rev. ... | 72,296, 77,671' 6,785, 6,433 
Customs .....ss0eeesee | 72,656) 82,365 4,036 4,984 
Excise | 300, 36,773 1,000 853 
Total Customs and | | 
Excise .sssesseveee |108956 119138) 5,036 5,837 
Motor duties ........ soy | 6,488 6,599 717, 765 
P.O. (Net Receipt) ... | 3,940 4,064 370 Dr. 50 
m Lands | 520 530 ... 210 
Receipts trom Sundry 
LOURD .ncvscvoeccssesece | 1,522) 2,512, ... | coe 
Misc. receipts ...sess0e 9957) 1,724 = 127, 90 
Tota: Ordinary Rev. |195679'211238 13,035. 13,285 


. SELF-BAL. REVENUE | | 
0. and Broadcasting | 24,210 24,736 1,980 2,800 


Deal cetebidiensiin a [219889 235974 15,015, 16,085 








—_— 








Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(g thousands) 
Expenditure Bile Age. J Week Week 
to | to} ended 
July | July | July July 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 1939 
=a ateeicsehillshmenieataiaenereesclieiaces ees 
Onbinary Expenp 
Ieren & rons | | | 
: Debt ... | 87,501 89,265! 
Payts. to N, I > 265, 370 340 
Oiner Conch Bossi 2,290, 2,259) 410 346 


| 
1,198 3,209 








21 23 


28197, 301547... 26,051 


(352780 23,753, 16,510 
43,500... | 10,250 


| 








piailiiens 24,210, 24,736, 1,980; 2,800 


Hate pa3397,377516 25,733 19,310 
*Ss | biden ee ee 
Defence Leas fice after addition of issues under 








"S98 ete e esas 


by 
or to i funds 
8ross = National 
to about £8,474 millions. 
WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Ner J (£ thousands) 
Public Bills Ce bee 11,812 P.O. AYMENTS, ETC. 
Bei" | US ad len? io 


ae 


After raising 

fr (A 0 42,848,218, 
issues from (as shown 
Taised the 
£13,927,000 


Pete eeereee 8 


14,962 


1,035 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
_— 1, 1939, to July 29, 1939, are shown 
ow :— 

















, (£ thousands) 

Ordinary Exp. ... 352,780 | Ord. Rev. ......... 211,238 

Issues under Def. | Gross borr. 190,183 
Loan Acts ... 43,500, Less— 

Temporary Ad- | Sinking fds. 2,292 
a Net borrowing ... 187,891 
ties Reserves 

albidbeonet 2,500 
Inc. in balances 349 } 
399, 129 | "399,129 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millicns) 
Ways and 
Treasury | Was | 
Advances Total | EI 
ilar —__—— Float-! "1oat- 
se | Bank | ine | ins 
| | .. | Assets 
| Ten- Tap | Public! of | Debt 
der P | Depts.) Eng- | 

_ 1938 | Pegi Ye 

July, 30 565-0 | 309-1 466)... 9207 355-7 
i i j 

Apr. 8 | 387-0 | 510-8. 34°4{ 2... | 932-2) 545- 
» 15 | 394-0/511-7 35-4) 2. | 941-2, 547-2 
~ 22/4020) 498-0 39-1) 22) | 930-1, 537-1 
» 29 | 409-0 498-7 50-8) ... | 958-5 549-5 

May 6/419 0/313-0' 42:1 | 4°5 978-6 555-1 
» 13 429-9 510-2) 44-6) ... | 983-8 554-8 
» 20 | 439-0) 06-2) 43-8 | 22) | 99-0 550-0 
w»_ 27 | 449-0 | 505-6 44-7)... | 999-3, 550-3 

June 3 | 459-0/535-3 41-1, ... 1035-4 576-4 
» 10 | 464-0 539-3 43-1... 1046-4 582-4 
» 17 | 469-0/ 541-9 43-9 0-5 1055-3 585-8 
» 24 | 479-0/540-4 45-7... 1065-1 586-1 

30 | 993-0" 45-7 | 37-5 1076-2, _...* 

July 8 | 489-0'563-0' 45-3... 1097-3 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0/562 8 43-:1/ ... 10998 6058 
» 22 (499-0/558 1 43-1)... 1100 2 601-2 
» 29 | 504-0,564:9 46 3 1115-2 611-2 


* Ow'ng «© inequalities vetween Treasury bill 
payments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
na to separate tender ind tap issues or to 

te floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions; 


Amount | | Per 
siaeciiaiaa —| ae 

Dat Average | Allott 
Tender | Rate | at. 

Appli YM | mini- 
Offered pplied! auotted | tum 
fon 
1938 { | d. | 

July 29| 40-0 | 82-4 | 400 10 1:90 58 
i939 

Apr. 6} 35°0 | 58-0 | 32-0 Be 2:83, 44 
» 14] 30:0 51-3 3-0 (31 2°37) BW 
© 21 | 30-0 | 66-0 | 30-0 (26 10-35 26 
* 28| 30:0 | 63-5 | 30-0 24 3-67, 31 

May 5/| 30:0 6u-7 30-0 (15 11°77| 37 
» 12) 30-0 | 58-3 | 30-0 [13 4-61, 40 
* 19 | 30-0 | 60:8 | 30-0 [13 3-63) 2 
2/83/23) 20 BLS 3 

2; 45:0 640 | 45-0 . . 

June 5 | 45-0 | 66-8 | 45-0 14 5-23, 65 
» 16} 5v°0 70-1 5)0 16 781 60 
» 23) 50:0 60-7 50-0 14 6°51 77 

30 | 50-0 | 66-6 | 47-0 17 0-00 58 

July 7 | 4-0 | 63-3 | 37-0 16 8-32 44 
» 14; 35:0 645 35:0 15 899 51 
» 21]; 390 68 6 35:0 14 8-61, 39 
” 28) 40:0 | 73-3 36-0 14 4:08 27 
Bills are paid for during following week, on any 

working day at licant’s option. When normal 

length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 

bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 

normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 

89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 

bills, ex those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
y bills, 


On July 28th applications at 99 16s. AA. per 
cent. tor bills to be paid for on onday, i uesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of toliowing week 
were accepted as to about 27 per cent. of the amount 
lications at higher prices in full. 

163. 5d. one aw) = - oe tor 

were ac ed in b -O millions 
of Seay vlls are vane offered on August 4th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 








CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | el 
vo 16, 1038 Sewnteces 18,354,147 13,766,616 
wy 15, 1939 .......++ 17,209,924 12,907,406 

Wi to:— 

on 630,847 473,141 
Jul si or 577,711 433,283 
uly 15, 1939 ... 596,799 447,599 
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ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


AUGUST 


2nd, 1939 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : ‘ 
In circultn. 520,569,938 
In Bnkg. De- 


partment.... 25,847,027 


£ 
Govt. Debs. 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


Securities... 288,253,500 


Other Sects. 19,570 
Silver Coin.. 711,830 
Amt. of Fid. 

Issue ...... 300,009,000 


Gold Coin & 


546,416,965 | 


Bullion (at 246,416,965 
148s. 6d. per 


oz. fine)..... 546,416,965 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 

| Props. cap. ... 14,553,000 
WBTsrcresosisers 3,533,586 
Public Deps.* 23,279,442 | 
Other Deps.: ———_—— | 
Bankers ... 89,578,164 
Other Acs.. 36,181,602 
125,759,766 | 
eae ae a a 
167,125,794 | 


* Including Exchequer, 


£ 
Govt. Secs... 112,611,164 
Other Secs. : 


Dises., ete. 6,857,037 

Securities .. 21,168,027 

28,025,064 

Notes......... 25,847,027 
xold & Silver 

Ricca 642,539 


167,125,794 
Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


| 


| 








(£ thousands) 








Compared with 


Amt. " 
Both Departments Aug. 2, 
|} 1939 Last Last 
Week Year 
Come:neD LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation ........... 520,570 + 9,672 + 22,787 
Deposits: Public.......... | 23,279 — 2,731 + 13,789 
Bankers’ ...... 89,578 — 1,799 — 23,846 
Others .....0.0. 36,182 — 561+ 1,441 
Totai outside liavilities.. 669,609 + 4,581, + 14,171 
Capita’ and rest .......... 18,087 + 32 — 45 
COMBINED ASSETS 411,880 + 6,129 + 97,220 
Govt. debt and securities | 6,857 1,192 — 2,750 
Discounts and advances. | 21,188 — 340 — 596 
Other securities ........... 712 —- 4+ 703 
Silver coin in issue dept. SS 
coin and bullion 247,050 + 19 + 80,452 
RESERVES ————e 
Res. of notes & coin in | 
ing department... | 26,490 — 9,653,— 3,239 
Proportion of reserve to 
outsid: ong | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | 
(“ proportion”). | 17°7%.— 5°7%,— 1:1% 
(6) Gold stocks to de-| 
posits and notes | 
(“ reserve ratio”) | 36°9% — 0:2% —13°1% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 














ef ‘“ millions) 


| 1938 | 1939 
Aug. July | July July | Aug. 
> | 12 | 19 | 26 | 2 
— —_——- as ng t - 
: | | | | } 
te Oe in. | 497-8 507-9 507-6 510-9 520-6 
in bank- | 
| 28-6 38:5 38-81 35:5) 25-8 
Gov i } i j 
ceniges | 200-0 299-1 299-1, 299-3 299-3 
Other secs... | 0°00 0-2) 0-2 0-0) 0-0 
Silver coln.... | 0-0, 0-7 0-7) 0-7) 0-7 
Gold, valued | 326°4 246-4 246-4 2464 246-4 
ats. perf. oz. | 84°96 148-50 148-50 148-50 148 50 
Deposits: ee 
i oc | 9-5! 20-5) 28-4) 26-0) 23-3 
Public yrrer*" | 113-4 87-1 95-5] 91-4) 89-6 
Others wccce | 34°7 36°83 36-4) 36-7) 36-2 
= plan | 157-6 153-4 160-3 154-1 149-1 
| ed 
j | | | 
ee | 114-7 100-4 105-1) 106-5 112-6 
Discounts, etc. | 96 9:2) 9-1; 80) 6-9 
QaneE cccneesee | 21:8 22-6 24:7) 21-5| 21-2 
Total ...0+-0+000 146-1, 132-2, 138-9) a 140-7 
| 
rs 7 39-1) 39-4) 36-1) 26-5 
CEBEEVE mene | Pe | | | % 
« proportion” | 18-8) 25-5 24-5} 23-4) 17-7 


Reserve © ratiot.. 


*Government debt ‘8 __ 
14,553,000. t Gold stocks in 


50-0 37:4 37-0) _37'1)_ 36:9 


£11,015,100; capital 
both de; to 


posits and notes in circulation. 


ne ee 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
International Settlements and the Bank of Den- 
mark appeared in The Economist of July 8th: Iran, 
Lithuania and Roumania, of July 15th; Argentina 
and Sweden, of July 22nd; Bulgaria, Danzig, 
Egypt, Finland, Hungary, Japan, Jugoslavia, New 
Zealand and Norway, of July 29th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
12 US.F.R Banks | Aug. | July ; July | Aug. 
RESOURCES 4, 6, | 27, | om 
Gold certifs. on hand 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
and due from Treas. | 10,633 13,535, 13,709 13,869 





Total reserves.....+-++-++ 11,039 13,861) 14,089 14,228 
Total cash reserves...... 397 318 371 350 
Total bills discounted... 6 5) 5) 5 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand...... 7 5, 5 5 
Industrial advances ... 16 12) 13 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,551) 2,488) 2,453 
Total bills andsecs. ... | 2,587) 2,568) 2,506 2,470 
Total resources ......--- | 14,291 17,130, 17,338) 17,461 
LIABILITIES 


| | 
.. | 4,139, 4,543) 4,499) 4,531 
i | 


F.R. notes in circn. 
regate of excess mr. 


nk res. over reqts. 2,920 | 4,490) 4,460 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account | 8,074) 10,151 10,436 10,413 
Govt. deposits ......++. 775, 820 742) 863 
| gen Fa senciahie a ne nas _ 
. paid in surplus | 
Tate ilities .......-. | 14,291) 17,130; 17,338) 17,461 
Reserve to deps. } 
F.R. notes .......++++- 82-5% 85-6% 86-1% 86-4% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TREASURY 


ag 13,025; 16,136) 16,227, 16,248 
| | | 
CUITENCY ....00neeseeees 2,721, 2,880, 2,893, 2,895 
LIABILITIES | | 
Money in circulation... | 6,465 7,100 7,002) 7,054 
Treasury cash and de- | 
3,132 3,397 3,248 3,233 


__Dosits with F.R. Bhs. | 3 3 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 
Aug. | July | July ; Aug. 
4, | 27, | 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1 


ee 7-5 6499 -8 6708-9 6682-4 
Total bills discounted... 1-1; 1-4 .“s os 


Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 02 O72 i 0 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 780-1; 753-1; 729-6, 716-5 
Total bills and securts. 


785-1\ 757-6 733-7, 720-0 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account (3835-4 5488-65666. 5549-0 


F.R. notes ...........- \a6-99% 90-79 '91-19 | 91-2 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


ly | June) July | 
July | Sy | 


5 » | | 19, 
1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Loans, total ............ 12al0 ee sshae! 2s 
sbsabsaanbéinis ¥ 13,909 
Reserve with Federal | 


; | 
coeses 6,709 8,475 


Due trom domestic bk 2,428, 2,747 ono eT 
3s. 4 i 
LiaBILITIES | ' | 7 
Depecie: demand stile re ae roe 17,387 
GERD .ccocccceccncceene ; 5 
U.S. Government 449° 554 0 550 
Inter-bank ............ 6,346, 7,319 7,539, 7,530 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
2s, | '39, | 'a0, | Jar? 


| > 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


Gold® ..eeeeee-e-vcececee |'55,808 92,266 92,266 92.266 
Bills: Commercial...... 7,499; 9,906 9,275 10,136 
abroad 744 692 692 ‘692 

Advances on securities VS — 3,461 3,461 
Loans to ate without — es 
interest: (a) geacral | 3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(6) provisional ...... 40,134 20,577 20/577 20/576 

| 


j | 
5,574, 5,470 5,470 5,470 
5,939) 47168) tte 4,473 
Notes in circulation ... {101117 
i t 7 122611 122483 123239 


: Public ...... 3,135) 5,188 5,218 5, 
_ Private... eee 16271 1672 15,832 
Se a ae 7°19 638% 647124163 Fe 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 





July | July 
22, 
1939 

f 76° ‘7 

7890 - “7 

184- *] 

25- “9 

27- 2 

924- 0 

283- 2 

079- “7 

. -0 

108- ‘7 

423- 6 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 


August 5, 1939 


NATIONAL BAN P 
Million Cn kr, RAGUE 











aay 

July | June | July | July July | June | July) july 

25 17, | 24, Assets a | isto | td, | 23 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 I Dicidiintiii Des i oes 1939 1939 

gut and eg we: | Hy He teas | Res iad ad | “OM 
on. | 25-22) 19°08 16-30, 16-02 oe 


vem. ion, &c. 767, 798 gq 


2,775, 2,728 2,548 


260 
Discounts and advances 
89-03) 93:26) 99-64 99-70 Cuaron a08 





Discounts and advances | 13-82 16°58) 17°65, 17°78 | Notes in circulation 7,069 6 
: se ’ 193 6,246 
LiaBILITIRS Cash vouchers in , 6,199 
Notes issued ............ 49-03 47-53 47-78) 47-78 oes. ‘gos 3) 8 
Res, pm. on gold sold 7°75 7°75 7:75 7:75 mo». A) 1,063, 1,152 
Bis CiRacenicnened 5-64 04-23) 7-3) 87:76 — 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
illion rupees 
July | June) July jap 
22, | 23, | 14, | 21, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | j939 
444 44444 444 
662, 687, 710 7 
a 8 Ot 
695, 595 595 595 
| 


Securities...........00+ 323, 374 374 
Investments ............ 6 673) 75 * 











ae LIABILITIES 
pleess in clarsiasion os eS 435 7-28 4:38 Notes in circn,: India | 1,662 1,745 url un 
Bankers’ ... 19-18 23-43 3-3 22-00 oe eevece erccceceses oak a i” ai 
Others eeeee e t . . . 2 Govts. eeeeee ll 
Cash reserves to liabili- Gold nt ate yo 231, 169 193 252 
ties to public ......... ‘When atts: 57-1%/57-7% wae © 53-6% 49-59% 49-0% 48-79 
Lo! _~ /@ ~~ AW W'ih 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million } BANK OF LATVIA 


= Yeas Tab Jal Million lats 
une ere 
29, | 18, | 27, July | June | July | July 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 25, | 26, | 17, | m4 
3,187| 3,304) 3,381 Asssts 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 
48, 48 | Gold coin and bullion | 77:60 92-84 92-84 92-84 
810 854 COMM ...cccccceeeess 14-02 11-79 12-04 12-01 
610 630 | Horeign currency ...... 38:76 39-86 38°72 40-94 
68 53 | Treas.notesandchange| 9:59 9°69 10-99 10:% 
Sinepes 49-65) 52°87 52-50 52-23 
91:46 91-15 


Loans against securities | 76-17) 94:17) 
LiaBiLitres 





161; 195' 251 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million $'s 


Yay | Tone | Yay | Tal NETHERLANDS BANK 











1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 hi ; 

a opnees a 282 s + —_ Se enemnid 
SeCUFBES oecsaene =F 160 am 163-8 ae | | | i 
AIABILITIES ASSETS 939 | 1939 | 1939 

Note circulation ...... 155-7) 164-6) 169-2) 168-9 Gold ..ccccseeee veo 811155-61129°5). 
Dagens: Dem. Govt. | 19-9) 20°C 20-S) 27°D | Bivet cecsccceserree | 19-8 21-0 23-6 1153-4 
ered banks ... | 193-6) 203-1) 202-5, 206-1 | Home bills. etc......... 8-3} 8-2) 103 100 
Reserves to notes and | | Forcign bills .......... 5-0) 2:3; 1:8 18 

__deposit ties ... '56°4%'61-3%/60°4%60°7% | Loans and advances 
in current account 324°8) 22:5) 220°8) 223:7 


BANK OF ESTONIA 























Million Estonian krones Notes in circulation ... | 949-4|1045-4 1008-6 1037.2 
— aapeotengreneecaatiansn Deposits: (a) Govt. ... | 170°5) 34:4 43°8 37.9 
July = July July r 6) Other ... | 737-0) 351-9. 3554 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin & gold bullion! 34:25 40-89) 40-90, 40-90 BANK OF POLAND 
Net foreign exchange | 15-21, 8-59) 7-71 7-77 ‘Ilion zlo 
Home bills discounted | 9-51) 11-92| 12-39 11-09 Million zloty er 
Loans and advances ... | 9-69 12-45] 12-13) 12-28 July | June | July | July 
Notes in circulati 45-30, 49-75) 49-57 50-37 Assets 1938 | 1939 1930 | i939 
““Sounn of which. | 31-821 27-54 26 as 23-77 | Geld 446-9 443-7 443-9 4039 
mo ee 9 443-7| 463° 
(a) Government... | 16-60 10-20 10-56 9-06 | Bot-exch.and balances | fo°S 1) 530.8 531.8 
rene Bane wane 12-89, 14-43) 12-70] 12-12 | Pills discounted nn. | 33.2 83-0 130-6 1332 
Viabilit Ye ) Treas. bills discounted 29-6 124°6 153°5 1387 
t HRIES nooo. se 6 1% 64-0%'64-1% 7% Other State credits ... , | 515-0 515-0 = 
SD - ccissheaaicdens 127-5, 155-7, 159-0, 160 
BANK OF GREECE.—AMillion drachmae 0 
pvepeninieniiader-neamacens Notes in circulation ... |1064-6 1767-1 1843:3 1796 
May | May | May | June lisbilities: Govt.| 48-3 7:8 45 26 
15, | 23, | 31, 7, TED. caccaniee 47-8 43-9 HT 
Assets 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 sesseeess | 248°4 98-9 84:2 99 
Gold and for. exchange 4,201) 4,197 4,134 seereccecosese ae a 
State sec. in for. curr. 123; 124) 125) 124 AL BANK 
seevevess 862 | Bs 850 ON 
Advances .........cc00ee 9,085) 9,136) 9,288 9,454 SWISS NATI f 
State debt a oosas soon 4,130, 4,131 4131 4,132 Million francs 7 
LIABILITIES SE Ju 
Bopianormecens | Say S224 DI83 Sass Ae, | | hab 
“s aaa | YS > 1 ra | 39 | 1939 | 1 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 387|_383|_'424 382. | Go AS" 2786-0 2471-2 2461'92461 2 
1 MOPED SOC Owerereeree 5 2706, 2730 . 
Duccuus esses] 5-0 574 3 
Advances eeeceereccocces eo 93 7 8. 93° 8 93:8 
cece eoeererres | 1 
Onher sight abilities... |1723-1 1147-0,1156-3 1105 9 
ae dd assets 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 
To | 2 









BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins AS 1957 | 1939,| 1938, 1 
July CIR peascvisuatosocesvece 36°71 36°" "3.17 3° 

sev euch. | 41-34 2-64 

Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1980 | TronaS bonds nn 49.25 14152 141-3 Pe 
Gold and silver ......... 137-63 136-62|135-95/136-16 | Commercial bills ...... 34 128-88 1200 50 % 
paciher investments wee | 73-93) 71-82] 71-54) 71-17 17-31? . 
oreign anaes seve | 2°76) 15-1 12- 11-47 5 229-52 228'% 
Other assets ceccesce 60 12 33°10 34 0 
35:13 














1,714 
97 
lt 
252 


48°7% 


Sy “ 
eee Sebectena 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 




















hange 3, 2,, A Aug. 2, 

wos | 9» [Ober AB ang | Ang. 

rr Sn 

Na an %6 | 2% % 5 6 180 180 

Biss 2,076,141 2,594,921|— 12-9'568,326 '588,240 20,074,140 17,986,466 
sigan" 187,040, 183,783|— 1-8) 36,323) 41,101 | 1,261,532) 1,228,622 

Mery ca, | 318322 333,744\+ 4:9) 56,453 68,390 | 2,199,516, 2,216,185 


Total ...++ 3,481,503 ar —10- = 10-6 661,102 69 7,731 (23,535,188 21,431,273 
} } ' 





























PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
3 oh 
Week ended | te from 
| Month of July Saturday uary l to 
| __-neengunsisaieseiisiaieeiae Amma EBS 5 
j | 
July 30, ‘July 29, July 30, ‘July 29, 
| vane | - lemees 1938 | 1939 a 1938 {? 1939 
No. of working F 
days -— | 26 26 o% 6 6 ©~=6 1179 178 
} 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,210 | 11,754 — 3:7) 2,568 | 2,498 73,950 | 72,262 
BRADFO 380 | 3,970 +17-4 | 998 24,378 | 25,311 
MISTOL pitta "| 5570, 5547 — 0-4) 1,331 | 1,337 ; 39,701 
ciate 3,701 | 3,589 ~ 0-3. 730 25,629 | 24,167 
Sara 4,468 4414 — 1-2) 818| 838 30,178 065 
LEICESTER ... | 3,494 3 — 68) 854! 636 21,748 | 21,359 
LIVERPOOL ... | 23,865 | 21,242 —10-9 | 4,633 | 5,396 161,219 | 149,558 
MANCHESTER | 39,618 | 43,315 + 9-3 8,154| 8,188 284,993 | 284,451 
NEWCASTLE...| 6,333 6,640 + 4:8 1,353 | 1,384 | 46,567 | 45,682 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,327 2,163 — 7-0| 526 15,442 | 14,812 
SHEFFIELD ... | 4779 | 4,764 — 0-3 | 863 | 768 33,754 | 31,933 




















Total: 11 Towns | 109,745 | 110,651 +0-8 | 22,814 | 23,216 756,342 | 739,301 
ce | 55085 | 4,980, 4,980 190, 1624 185,869 


—— 














MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





a 
aah eb ("i359 ie 





July 27, Jul 
| 1939 1 


















Bank rate (changed | 9% 
trom 212% June ay a % % % % % % 
wovathetase wo) <2 
. rates of discount : ; 5 ; : : 
days bars. drafts| 11y¢ 2lygellig 21 116 fe-tt 6 | 5e-2i6 | 5e-2ie Sais 
; 4 a ccoeee | 23aondg 32 vo-2hse Lig the 16g 
} pase an secene 128 34g-l31g 34-1516 lata 34 54 34 
‘count Treasury Bills Ig | Toate | Haig | doatg | t-tig | A-tig | 1-19 
: F senvecnsstes atte 1g 1g | Sgeltyg | Sg-12y6 | Sg—1hie | Se—ig 
months? ............ 1 il il 1116 
Leans—Day-tonday rae tel lel 1 ied lev ~ 
Deposit aliwnca.’y Bi e- e- zl tek et lo-1 ” 
° ' . 2 ] P| 
piscount houses at calli | ip 5 rH ; 9 1 12 
taveneneesasens 34 34 3 34 34 54 


———— ee een cn 


ei Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Loans ———________—_— 
3 Months 4 Months |6 Months|3 Months/4 Months 6 Months 
ee 
ko eee ek 
1939 ©, 
July . % % % ° o © | o 
» 1B | ATH | Meta | tenthe 1%, 331, 314312 | 3124 
> 29 ITE] ig | teasig | ay | 331g | 314-31 | 312-4 
> Wing iy | ets | Mip~te Mg-iy | 3-31g | 314-332 | 31-4 
a 1 6 | A-Mg | 3-3ig | 3%g-312 | 312-4 


Aug. 3 July is38 i 2 ¥ 19, am i 5. 


Call 
Tanemeney (So day. etidite ir * Q 
Bank acceptances etn se Wg lg * Lg lg Llp 
Non-mem, 0a 2 12 ly lp lg lp 
mercial accept, , 90 days r ¢ ? ? ? ? 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the — business) 





f : B 





biscidinininns | de July 28, | July 29,  suty 31, | Aug. 1, | Aug. 2, | Aug. 3, 
| per £ | | 1939 ; 1939 | 1539” | 1939 

New York, © | WO a G6 466 46 Oa 46S 

Montreal, $... | 4°862:/4-68- 4-68 4-675 14-67 4 67 4-67 

Paris, Fr... | 124-21 (1765 = i65e~. | 1765-11765 17659. 1765 

Brussels, Bel. | 35-00a bay 54-57 27-55-3627: atte 27-54-59 27-54-5927 5454 

Milan, L....... 92-46 r $93 rs *" 901, oT 301, pe * g014 Pr ae, Pre 


, | | 89 00: | 89-001 | 89: 00: | 88-98 | 88-98; 88-98; 
Zurich, Fr. ... |25-2212 |20- 74-76) 20° 74-76 20-74-76 20-74-76 20 74-76 20-74-76 


Athens, EPE.ce | 375 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 8- 7“ - iS 79i2— 8°79lo— 8-79-82 8-78-81 8-79-81 
| I 81 82 
Berlin, Mk. . | 20°43 j1l- 65-68) ll: 65-68) il: 65-68 11-65-68 11-65-68 11-65-68 
Registered | 
z arks ¢ -08 | 63-68 63-68 | 63-68 63-68 63-68 
Br. inile Rup. | t18d 1779-156 Av e-l5yg 177 g—15y6 177g—1536 177 9— 172939— 
Lig 139 
Hong Kong, $ 1459-73 | 1459-73 | 1459-7g | 145g-73 | 145g—7g 1459-7 
Shanghai, $... 4-454] 4-454] | 4-454] | 4-434/ | 4-454] 4 ss el 
Rio, Mil. ...... +s 899d.| 25e* | 25g* | 25g* | 25* 25g# 
|20-18- ({20- 18- 20°18— 20:18- 20:17- 20 “at. 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 22g 22g! 22g 22g 22g 22g 
z 17: 13h 17° 13h 17°13h | 17-13hA 17-13h 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $..| 40 | 117e (2) | 117e (2) | 117e (i) | 117e (2) | Tel) 17e(d) 
Montevideo, $| 51d. 175-1884 1754-1854 1754-188 4 |B 7e-18° 4,1734- —, 
1854 18%4 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17:38 |2412- 24! 2412- 


241o- 2412- 24) 0- 

E 25 lol} "251 all 25lol 25lal 2510] 25iol 
Mexico, Pes. 9-76 Ung't’d | Ungq’t’d | Una’ vd! Ungq’t’d Ungq’t’'d Ungq’t d 
Manila, Pes.... | $25 66d. , ain oe 25716 257) e, 297 ie 25716- 

11; 16 “ig lig 1y¢ he 
Moscow, Rbis. \24°81—  |24°81- 24: 8l- (24: 81- 24: 8l- 24 81- 
i ie se ta { B11q\_ Bllgi 8114) ___ 8144) Bll, 814 


Usance: T.T., Rio de Jenico, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235l32 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) No 


(b) Other Exchanges 








Par of 
ul Aug. 2, Aug. 3, 
London on Exch. Wa" 1939 | 1939 
per 4 
j Oe sh iacaee 193-23 | 22659-2271, | 2265¢-227ig | 2265¢-2271g 
Helsingfors, pre 4214*/ 4214*1 4214*/ 
Madrid, Pt. ........0e00. oa bo 42° 45; i, 42. 45) | 42 45} 
Lisbon, Esc. ........ awa | 30 | 110-1103g | 110-110% | a 
Budapest, Pen. ......... | “27-82 24* me | et 
Prague, Kc. «s..ccoc0ses | $1641, 1361)* 1361* | 136), 
Danzig, Gul. ........00+8 25-00 2459-2513 2459-2518 2459-2518 
Warsaw, Zl). ....+0s seene 48°38 245g-251g 245¢-251g | 24 e-2518 
Riga, Lat.  .....cese0 neve | 25°22! 2454-2554 2434-2554 | 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei.......0+++ . | 813-8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
Istanbul, Pst. .......000++ 110 { 500k 590k ; | 590k 
DR cccccvccces | 276-32 205-215 205-21 | 205-21" 
—— ta atlas | 48-66 2712-2812 27ip-2812 | 27}2-2812 
Sofia, Lev. .....cceeceeeee j 673: 66 370-400 370-400 | a 
i: Be FRR cccccccee | 18-159 1734-1834 1734-1834 1734-1854 
Oslo, Kg. ..:.ccccccccccsee ° 18-159 19: s. . ° te | = , — 
euednnce e 18-159 19-35-4 . j -35- 
Stock, enenee 18-159 22-35-45 * 35-45 | ce 
Re ccccccces 9710 973g—5g 733-58 
te sas miiineanen 24:°58d. | 1315,9¢-14i¢ 1315;6-14l;5 | 131546-14) 
Singapore, TS eatidsnesess 28d. 28-2814 28-2814 | ig Bi 
Batavia, F. ...... ieevecene 12°11 8-78-81 8- 7712-8012 8-77)2-80' 
Baht .....s00. +21 -82d. 22) 16-516 Q2hie-h1g «=| 2S 2216-716 


V —_ — 


sanc T.T., exc Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
absence § Par, excent A since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of Raghend. (}) eo Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 


(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (2) Offici 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing >a 


—— 





July 28, | July 29, | July 31, | ioe 1, | Aug. 2, | Aug. 3, 







Lond 1939’ | 1939 | 1939, 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

te Per£ | Perg | Perg£ | Perg | Perk | Perd 
Se 4 i i 

ee Tit et Ace | 9?) 5), i) 
e 1} 2 167'16 16- > J i> 

New York [| } Month) “ie? | ai Lgl | bet 16 lhe Ber 6 
cent. _1! 3-5 5-1 ns 16- 16- 

13¢—15g | 134—15g | 154-18 ind A a 











@ | @ | @ 
e=lg | lee | tie-Je 
lg—3; 6 | Igelg | lg-34 
Big-lg | F16-516 | 216-~16 
eto Kee 


oe 





lig-lg | hie-ls | hie-'s 
lglg 1g—14 Je~Fi6 
wi | Sie-7i6 1g-3g lg—3g 


(d) (@) | @ 


(d) (a) (d) 























onth =! Par-l4 | Igp-igd | Par | Par | lap.-par 
Amsterdam {| } | Paral, Par-lg | Par-lg | Par | Par | l4p.-par 
com. a | Par-lo | Par-lq | Par-!2 | Par {| Par | ap.-par 
} ceed eteeninnenimenterecieie 

a. ee ee | ee 

4 {4 1 ie Par | Par-l | Par-l 

Brusecls, 2-4 | 1-3 | Par-l | Par-2 | 1-2 
cent. 45 | 2ie-Slg| 2-4 | Par-l | Ip-21g | 2-4 

() |) | 

1 2%,| abs nthe | a 
| 4lo-2lg 











: 1 H1 | 2p-d2 
Zurich, 5-3 5ig-3!2 5-3 
| 6le-5 
cent. - Le | 75 1. ® 5 Lz : 


(d) Discount. 


| 
i 
i 





| 
; 
: 


Pa SAR rio T 


a. 
e 
=: 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 4np SILVE 
R 


EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 


NEW YORK 


—_— — j — - —_ j 
| July 27,/ July 28,) July 31, Aug. 1, | Aug. 2, 
| 
' 


New York on 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
London :— | Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
BD GAO « coceccecccasccececcesess | 467199 4671939 46071%50 467)%2 4670132 
SAMPEUE:  nnecesdecininenineysentn | 468g 46813 | 468% 46813  468°16 
Demand ..........cscrscsseosese | 468 468 | 463 468 468! 16 
EE. TM. <i cccaiuenapinenniteat | 2-64%3 | 2-647g | 2-G4l5;6 2641516 2-646 
Brussels, Bel. ...........0s.sc000 16°99 16°99 16-9954 16:99 16 99 
eneeeeet EWicencccessenssasens 22-56 22:56 22°56 22-56 22°56 
EER occcccccccnecnvecscvense 5-26l4 5+ 2614 5° 2614 52614 5-261, 
Berlin, ee iocbeenl 5 oe 40-13 40°13 | 40 13 40 13 
Amsterdam, ee 53-24 53-18 53-10 53-20 53-17 
Copenhagen, Kr. ..........02008 20-90 20-90 20-90 20-90 20 90 
NIE, TE. ‘nnn s ining senhmenlaneiiigin 23-5219 | 23-5212 | 23-5212 | 23°52l2 23-522 
ee 24-12!9 | 24-12lp | 24-12l2 | 24-1219 24-1212 
DILTEIN . :shacatcsesuimmengnnns 0-857, 0-857 0:857s 0-857, «0-857 
Montreal, Can. $ ...........000 99-945 | 99-985 (100-00 100-00 100-00 
WEROIND, TOR. acovsaconeseces 27-31 27°31 27-31 27-31 27-31 
OE ae 8-45 8:70 8-70 8-70 8:80 
i Se MEU a nienniiecanaiibletal 29-04 | 29-04 29°04 29-04 29-04 
Sh, SINE ccudetiduateteneniane 5°10 $30 | 5-10 | 5-0 5-10 


Usance: T.T. t Official. 


August 5, 1939 


Week ended Aug. 3, 1939 


leapests 














Ba ssi eee a7 3 ie Bos Exports Rt tee 
From | Bullion | Coin ‘ ey a 7 
Sia oat ENS ee | Be aa | 7 ; To Bullion Coin 
| Gow perks Gx ‘ 
South Africa ......... 12,178,320 | ... | Sweden eee of £ 
| S. Rhodesia .........., 73,315 “ae Belgium............ 9 2/860 
| British India ......... Pears tw 1 Pe... 15,739 
New arene =: puteed 46,717 | ... vee 50,923 
Trinidad & Tobago 6,750 sii Switzerl oa 5,255 
British Guiana......... | el ae Looe 13535 
Switzerland ..........+. eee 5,732 United States ....... 4,480,795 
ie 2,829,860 | 8,350 Total® ......... 7,914,311 liso 
| cease ’ AP U4S 
= SILVER | SILVER Lae Rae eet 
BSS cc ccccdnevcccsocosss a | 6,500 British India ........, 20,190 
Hong Kong .......++++ | 9,655 i ~ 997 
New Zealand . soe | 8 "260 | France .... 18,618 
Belgium .........sse0es 25,097 Bt TEED ‘dnhinaresccesinace "450 
SB snp dodingkbaesunasnniis a Bh ae 1,115 
| United States.......... 48,637) ... | a 
| BRAMIOD. cn srcccccrecsees 18,996 | 
URE stahtcnienss | 104,218 19,243 TI ccctsucsens 41,682 0 
o * 


* Including other countries. 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(BuytnG Rates per £100 STERLING) 


30 days’ | 60 days’ 90 days’ 


Ex. | Sight | sight | sight sight 





££ a. & or ae * i. < i. ie 
100 10 3 100 18 6 101 6 9 101 15 0 
101 5 3 101 13 6 102 1 9 102 10 0 


Londonon:| £ & 4. 
Rhodesia | 100 5 0 | 
S.Atnca | 101 0 0) 


a 


(SELLING Rates PER £100 STERLING) 


Sight | Telegraphic 

London on :— £ sd. s. d. 
posocvnsenssobeine enccoccocconenecosess 9915 0 is 0 

BRE BGA cccccnscccnepnonqocsenssasoosen ‘ 100 5 0 100 5 0 





AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 





London on Australia and 





Australia and New Zealand 





T.T. sind ae 125 1243, 125 1 126td 1251 125 
| ni, | 1484 828 [2 
(t) Mail | Mail | 
| 12573 ss tins 12tte 124ilig 123 4/125! 12459, 
; |12453 123 #125716 |12475g9 
| 1267, nes eee pale 1241, 123  1255g 1241745 
aes --» {124 ia 123 (125516 |126"*50 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue BANK OF LONDON AND SourH America, Ltp., issues the following details 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges, 
All these exc es, with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to ths 
United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
the ee exchange rate. 

Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on London was 141-40 bolivianos per ( 
(nominal) on June 30, 1939, 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 175: 15 pesos per 100 U.S, dollars 
on July 4, 1939. his rate applies co holders of permits 
buying in the “ open” market. 
Sight selling rate on New York was 15-30 sucres per U.S. dollar 

Ras June 24, 1939, 

Kae = Sig Bp Gmnand York is maintained at one quetzal pe 
dollar, as © omens & 5 per ont. & dag y © 
Sanat Bank for the sale of 


Nicar * $ rate on re York for t of imports was fixed by 
—, ~ Sr National Bank at 5-52!2 cordobes per Us dollar ane 
Bus cent. tax and lg per cent. commission) on June 23, | 


LIE 


Paraguay. Sot is quoted on Buenos Aires; the gisht selling rate was 
yan pesos per Argentine “ free” paper peso on 
17, 1939. 
El Salvador. Sight selling —~ am New York was 2-505, colones per U.S. dollar 
on June 24, 19 
Venezuela. Sigh ling rte on New Yor hasbeen anes 19s 


Lodge dollar since April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 





OVERSEAS BANK _RATES- 


eatecpeannese Jan. 1, 30{5, 5p 


31, °35 ... 3 
Rio de Janeiro May 36 4 


eUwan 
2 
f i 
Le 
- 


- 
~ 





RAS 
w 
oe 
yuo 


é 

er 
se Ms 
ue goo 


Madrid .......... July 15, °35 5g 





OIL OUTPUTS 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd.— 
Output in Iran, May, 1939, 888,000 tons. 
Total output for January 1 to 


period 
May 31, 1939, 4,232,000 tons. Trinidad 


Anglo-Ecuadorian 
Output, July, 1939 ailarehat 


British Petroleum 

Company. Ltd—Outp inidad 1 

oa > Output, June, 1939, ol p 
British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd— June 17. 16 72 

Total output week ended July 8, 1939: June 17, 1929, ys 


19,914 barrels. Total output for June, 


1939: 86,172 barrels. Total shipments, S7,907 wet, Week 


19,224 barrels. Total output week ended 
July 29, 1939: 18,426 eons 2 


Ids, 
Crude oil production 
Cown fcis only), 414,590 barrels crude oil Total 
eng uding own share of oil from 1,220, 
tly operated fields), 532,851 barrels. 


Leaseho! 
for June, 1939, are : 


1939, 55,759" barrels. 
ended . 1, 1939, 


barrels week ended July 15, 193 
- Output week a 
7 1939, 61,116 barrels. Output 


July 29, 1939: 59,611 barrels. 

enezuelan Oil Concessions, 
a ut, week ended May 20, 1% 
687 . Total output week Tota 
May 27, 1939: 1,143,221 barrels 678i 
week : 10, 


Ltd.—The figures 


output ended June 3, 1939 
barrels. Total output week ae we 
week ended 1939, 1,028,967 barrels. Tow) oP hs 
week soded June 17, ya ne 24, 199 


1 istoaee berreb. 1 Total sal ouput we 


June, 1939: 75,682 barrels. Total output 242,604 barrels; gueput, for fot June, 1939. July ede coded July, 8, 1939 548 
week ended July 15, 1939, 19,429 barrels. including purchased oil, 251,387 barrels, barrels. Total output week ended Jul 
‘put week ended July 22, 1939, Output week ended July 8, 1939, 59,209 1939, 1,110,244 barrels. 
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S. dollar 
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fixed by 
including 
23, 1939, 


rate was 
peso 00 
S. dollar 


bolivares 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 











| weckendea ho a Receipts, || Aguregate Gross Receipts, 
cya AOE oie 

re a 
au an HH HE 

| 

pe gels | 2th Laila Cal 
-— | | 

i cciunspeiapn 13’ 384 ot aeclenete cxies eRe 21,413 36,879 
"  aacentha | 763} 485 244 729 40a (14816 14127 6,016 22,143 36,959 
Ce aul 696) 208) 203 491) 1.125 9,866 9,684\ 7,167\ 16,851, 26,117 
geet | 507, 348 wes ss haan 9,634 9,666; 7,581) 17,247, 26,881 
an aduieuiin 490 173\ 102| 275 168, 6,441\ 5,62 3.291 2.18 15,359 


TD innaiimaaeien | 321, 223| 115) | 338) 659 6,225 6,042, 9,447' 15,672 


| 62’ 931 95 699 9,658 1,823) 925) aad 12,406 
| 70, 34 104 S568 9525 1,845, 964 2,809) 12,334 





| DR Bs ES ka wk ee ee ae | 
Toal— 
SD sencensstieggtns 2841) 907) 5511458 4,299) 41431 eae 19,023 49,9 91,361 


WD .srororsrsoeees me 621) [Ere7 3,002 {00200 31680) 19,960 51,640) 9 91,846 


(a) eunettcaean 29. 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 














(000’s omitted) 

LMS, | L.N.ER.| yorat | southern 
~~Cumulative Figures moe ee 
oa, eee. half 1938, é h 4 4 

over seco _ , OE — 2,423 _ ~ 2 _ 
Gross poe Seat half 1939, ; _— ee - 
over first half 1938 ............008 + 110 7 
Gross increase, second half 1939, es sae oe 
wees to July 30, 1939 
weeks to 1 vee - - 
a Weekly Geman 30 + 157 + 4 129 
Vv. weekly increase, 2nd half 1939 | — 7-50 + 39°25 1:00 | — 
Latest week compared with 1938 .. — 218 42 = 106 - 2 
Lauest week compared with average 
S EINAOD csrcnsadvictincesdintaicill Suave - 59 =m Gi- 17 '+ 





= mae aro TRAFFICS 


~— ian faate. Gross Receipts 
Company (000) 





m= [oe 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Company Month of a 6 Months, Cupent 
1 1939 | Months, 1938 


: - 
69,801,000 x 8, 189,000 

7,708,000 5, 194,000 
155,970,000 +17,027,000 


+ 
189,623,000 + 22,099,000 
+ 000 





a CE oes cans pea, ees COMMENTS 


of £522,264 on the estimated realisable 
(Continued from value of the assets. A committee of 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 














INDIAN 
Geese Receigts : 7” G ; 
e i) | Tegate Gross 
see | 3 § for Week es -. _ Receipts ; 
Pi a 1939 | +a~- | 1939 | ben 
| 1930) oe. a 


| 
Bengal & N. Western | 14 iJuly 10 ghaaeni| 18 12,699| 1,04.66,443|— 11,34,485 


-N Piguet e 10 24,51,000) + 1,67,735| 
ee 2,96,41,037) +2 
Mamba, Bar. & C.I. | 15 20 ees. 000) + 1,42,000 3,61,07,000; — 72.52,932 
Tas ah, 14 10 $19,57,000| — 46,503) 2,33,44,125) + 11,23,636 











 oetecnmuet | 14} 10) _-$15,36,348) + 102,805) 1,57,74.007 + 64.308 

+ 10 days, 
CANADIAN 
| 1939" ee = e 
Canadian National | 29 lhuly 21; $3, 536, odes 240, a eal 98, 023, 7 , 

| 788 —— 

Canadian Pacific ... | 29 | _21) $2,696,000! + 177,000, 69,387,000 + "759,000 
$7 days. 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 


emaaeoin 1338 Wiaiaushaadls 
Antofagasta ......... 30 July 30 ‘ 4, 3830 — 3,330 388,490 — 84,920 
a ° 182,100 — 2,300 750,200 — 53.900 
rgentine N.E, . 4 29 has , 143 46.538, — 3 3444 
l ~ 93,000 5,132,000 57,000 

B.A. and Pacific...... 4) 29\4 *s768.797— 5769 318363. Sone 
B.A, Central ......... 3 | 15 $142,200 + 29,200 275,200 — 18,500 


29 £ $1,886,000 — 238,000 7,928,000 — 784,000 
"£116,998 —" 14,764 "491,812 — 48,635 

29 S $735,000, + 96,000 2,918,000 + 234,000 

BA, Werte | -...e. ‘ 291 #£45,596 + 5,956 181,019 + “14,519 
$2,061,000 + 423,650 8,942,450 + 1,740,400 


Central Argentine... | 4 29 4127854 + 26,281 "554.743 + 107,965 

y 169,555 + 16,782 524,134. + 36,312 
Central Uruguay j 3 22 wien 5848 + 55,172 — 1,677 

5 } 2103000, + 4,000 50,237,000 + 555,000 
Leopoldina............ ; 30 29 £22,520 — 1,706 577,670 + 10.423 
Mexican Railway ... | 3 21,  P.255,600 — 5,400 778,000 57,500 
Nitrate ....0....000000 | 30 | 31| at£4,754— 455 70,318 20,187 
United of Havana | 4 29 £14,792 — 1,459 66,093 1,236 


* Converted at average official rate 16°12 pesos to £. }$ Receipts in Argentine 
pesos. t Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate, (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 
currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rare.’ 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


it. | ~ ae ie 
oie h 3 | 28 iJuly 20) _ _ $465,300! — 4,000! 5,103,000) - 242,500 


t 10 days. 





Transit Receipts 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 





re ree oan | Compared 
Receipts | | with prev. 
ee Se ee _Year 
weak nding July 29, 1939, befo ting sho,3 300 | As, 100 
Week ¢ y OTE POOLING .....sevecerees + 1 
Total, 4 Weeks 00 date .......--ccccseceeerseereeeeeenerseeeeeoences 2,356,500 | -+ 85,200 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 24, 1939 .........04 | 29,736,000 | + 347,000 
L-P-T-B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 o.........0. 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, ae 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling...... 30,923,828 + 676,450 
London T: ‘Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938... 42,120,179 | + 742,250 


ror TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 


Precamrersi for Month maccahuil Receipts 

Company i om — ——_——_— - 
1939 + or — 1939 . + or — 

dceaeind ) Gross | $3,215,506 — 11, 982 19,339,780 + 866,655 
Lien - Net | $1,727,277 — 9,147 10,032,266 + 7e 839 


Canadian” | lfune 30) jan $15. 189,521 +1 ,487,277 87,681, 530+ 4,921,971 








tional | Net | Dr.$12,095 + 758,487* Dr.505,417 +5,174,565* 

pe 6 June 30, Gross | $10,354,000 + 209,000 61,808,000 + — 520,000 
Pacific. | Net | $1,063,000 + 552,000) 5,351,000 + 2,670,000 
Int. ange 6 June 30 Gross $433,084 + 7, 3,234, O1l'+ 223,523 


Net $56,073 — 8,188 767, 620) \* 16,056 
Yo 3 ees 
. *  ! flee in deficit. 


5,000 (£3,275). To investment reserve, 
3,000 v5 1,000). Ordinary dividend, 


Page 281 inspection rinci 10 per cent. (against 10 per cent. plus 

ions dined. ee pi bonus 2} per cent.). To reserve, nil 

dividend 3¢ naustrial Services.—Final (£100,000). Carry-forward, £42,155 
for year “to Jene 50 per cent. Steel and Tool Corpora- 32,831). 

» | on gee te gy for year to March 31, Bri ta Electric Lamp Works.— 


1939, show 


ae eee ee {ih ais 
i of investments, 

To reserve, £29,247 (£20,000). &idinary 

dividend raised from 40 to 47} per cent. 87 

Carry-forward, £11,984 (£7,885). and N.D.C., £13,355 (£12,490). Ordinary 


Trading profit year to April 30, 1939, 
44,599 (47,667). To depreciation, etc., 
7,306 (£3,391). Net —_ before tax, 
34,876, a decrease of £7,618. To tax 


dividend raised from 6 to 7 per cent. 
against investments 


a ap- Alexander 
painst ligt ili; of affairs that —Profits Shipries 19 19 185 To reserve, £12,500 
£583 expected to rank of 193,808). To tax and N.D.C., Aft in subsidiaries. Carry-forward, £9,757 
a 


deficiency 52,168). 


a OE es ear 


(£9,618). 


Sesto = 


~ 


ee 


50 MMA Soa, 


“Sale 


oem pets 
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In calculating yields of fixed inte 
stocks are definitely redeemable at 
date of repayment is taken when the st 
calculated by reference to the latest di 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. 























wo tine | 
: ear 19 i 
— Jan. 1 to } 
— Aug.2, || 
inclusive | 
High- | Low- | High-  Low- | 
ex ! ot on est | 
704 | 64 | 7119 | 647% | 
11154 | 98 | 107lg | 101 | 
1005, | 90 9654 | 90lg | 
10314 | 92 ig | 92%, | 
iosts | 1007 || rats | 102, | 
3 | 4] 
11558 102. || 112lg | 10533 | 
91llig 81 B7ig | Bil, |! 
9715;6) 881 9353 | 8734 
99516} 90 ig | 89 | 
— | 8S | 109'2 i a 
6 90 99 | 2 
10014. | 93 967s | QL» 
11215;6 100 1083, 1023, | 
10358 9015 987, 9034 | 
901g | 78 || 837g | 767 
102, | 901 99 | 5 
lo | 55 64 55 lo 
8214 | 68 76 | 6634 
955g | 75 90 78 
117!g | 110 1151g | 10534 | 
| 
1087, | 97 10645 | 99 | 
10415)5 97 || 103lp | 997, | 
115 | 1091p || 11219 | 107lo 
108 | 951, || 103 94 CO 
107199 95 10234 | 98 
11213; 97 110 1041, 
96lo | 78 85 
= 23 40lo 
38 655 48 | 
99 80 95 | 7934 | 
36 31 31 154 | 
37lg | 1234 |} 2ilg | 1219 || 
= “ 1619 9 
2 i 38 il» 
uae = 55lp | 274 
4 72 30 
99 
104 Bil, "B64 | 681 || 
= = te “ Ht 
1 | 
2 30 a 
58lo 20 35 lo 24 | 
60 35 52 371 || 
642 | 38 53 3319 |) 
751. | 54 | so | 
2 6 . 
15% | 94 | le | 7 | 
83 7434 | 
115% | 101 || 1111) | 106 | 
a7 HOA, 114 108 || 
2 | 815g | 74 
97\p | Blo | 93%) B88 | 
10554 | 9453 || 10254 97 
' | 
Prices, ates ee 
Year 1939 Last two 
_? y Dividends 
inclusive 
est Me », 
112 106 215 210 
115 10319 24 21, || 
time [is? | Be] 2 | 
2 | 2ip | 21 | 
85ly 7 «6 Ale Ilp i 
114 1061» 2lo 215 || 
38 211 1 | 
35 | 13, a cl 
oe 33g | 
2 I 
38 | (197 
9 
iy | 
6312 37 lp 
19 101g 
78 4814 
100 
Ql 4l2 
5lp 2ly 
133g 61g 
1012 5lq 
Allg | 61g 
aus’| 20 | YY 
35/- 30/- 1 
2 20% || +4 





rest stocks allowance b mote oe insusest e0ce : 

i the yi includes any pro: wher 
h ee at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 
vidends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is a fo a 


Name of Security 








nn 


ee 
voor Oe. OD 


a 


_ 


| Fund. 234% 1952-57 | 
9-69 





| Victory Bonds 4%, a 
| War L. 319% af. 1952 


Local Loans 3°,...... | 
Austria 3% 1933-53 


eae 


Ry Us-OIe 


Dom. & Col. Govts. 


Ss 


— 
oo 


5% 1 
__S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 
Go 


| gn 
7654 | Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. | 
25 Aus’ | 
| Do. 412% 1934-5 
Belgian 4%, (36) 1970 |, 





|| Chile 6% (1929) ... 
181, || China 5% (1912) ... 
|| Do. 5% (1913) 
|| Czecho-Slo 


o _¢ guoon Po 


tion 
ir’"ham 5%, 1946-56 | 
Bristol 5°, 1948-58 | 
| L.C.C, 3% 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 | 
|| Middx. 319% 1957-62 | 


—) 
PHENO “¢ LEVSFOOQOwS 








Name of Security 


o 


.T 
412% “A” 1985-2023 
o “A” 1985-2023 
5% “B” 1965-2023... 


COfOonn Ww 


° 





~~ 


swauned3aa 


HPVAWVHLWUG 
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9/412 
8 


78 


. 86/- 
6 


3054 
3414 
71/- 


| 455 


161, 
46/- 
91/9 


230 
472 
11/3 


| 15/ll, 


27/112} 20/- 
| 13/9 


4 
10/3 
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Ub 1% ald ties Bice ee” 
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| Hambros £10, 
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less income tax at the standard rate 


at or before a certain 
return on ordi 





6 Nil dj Brit. Overseas A 

6) Chtd. of India & 
354 |) Com. Bk. of A 
5 a) District B. £1 


97g 


En. §. & Aue £2 


Ee Aa 


Zz 


. Prov. £5, 
Roy. 
St. of S.A. £20, 


| Union Dis. £1 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND yjgip 
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a S ce 
~ BF! Yield 
— ' So 1c 
oe “ be Name of Security ee Aug. 2, 
§ | 1939 |Og™ | 1939 
lends j os & . i || Miscelianeous—cont. |) > 
‘ Nil & 2 | | Gallaher tx Ord. £1), 67%) +33 | 4 6 0 
-] 8 0 0/ 12- | 69° | | Gen. Refrac’s 10-.. || 76 | cia] Ni 
3) i | 518 8 203 | 236 | || Gestetner (D) (5/-)... || 30/712| + Tied! 6 11 0 
i. |S 8 . ° one 7Ui0lg | Harrison&Cros. Dt£i | 826 | +26) 3 
2 . l ji /- | Harrods £1... 5 oa 
y 19 | 3539 6 8 0} 25/112; 15/9 || Hawker Siddeley(5/-) I ae —6d 43 3 9 
5 69 : 33/6 | 25/- || Imp. Airways {1 . | 336 | +6d/4 4 3 
ae a4 Nil 32/6 | 2716 | Imp. Chem. Ord. fi | 293 | .. 18 9 3 
| 4« ao | Na | giz | 86 | | Imp. Smelting £1. | 10 | 2. |” Nit 
ule A iy Nil The |  6lg iit || Imp. Tobacco £1 . Gexd +16) 315 OF 
1,4 710 | 29 | Nil 2 $4534 | ¢ | Inter. Nickel n.p. | $53 | ... 1315 6 
{8 | 33 613 3) 13/1), 9/119 || '| International Tea 5/- } 11/3 | +34) 4 9 0 
sig 42 83 | 219 0} 386 | 306 || Lever & Unilver £1 || 34/412) +7lod 5 8 0 
6 64 4 Be 511 6] 176 | 89 | | Lon. & Th.OilWh1 | 10/- |... | Nil 
59 4 26 | Nil | 52/3 | 33/139] | London Brick £1 °.. || 339 | <. (10 7 64 
a2) ’ My) 1/9 $11 Sllj¢@) — 411)¢)/ | Lyons (J.) Ord. 55g | +ig |} 40 0 
a4 26 | 4 2 it] 66/6 | 50/- Marks & Sore i ’5/-|| 50/6 | 494/311 6 
~ |410 43 Nil | 85/- | 63/9 || Murex £1 Ord. ...... | 80/— | +2315 0 0 
lg! 419 |" 35/6 | 30/7i2 || Phillips (Godfrey) £1 || 34/412|+7igd 6 18 9 
it 417 6|| 27/9 | 21/3 || Pinchin Johnson 10/~ || 23/112| ... | 5 8 0 
a 4 418 6 || 40/712| 29/4), | Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 35/- oe | 739 
a 3° S| Ga) Ber [Remorse | He | = ($3 8 
2| 15/ | Ranks Ord. 5/- ...... 176 | ... | 417 6 
‘ ;% 511 O]] 556] 475 | || Reckitt & Sons Ord.£1|| Sig | +g \479 
lan 5 7 31/12/10!) 8/6 || Sears J.) Ord. 5/-... || 126 | —34| 6 2 0 
| 44 $33] 11/3 | 73 || Smihfld. &Arg.Me.£1 | . |e 5 0 
| £ 6 5 0} 62/6 | 563 | Spillers Ord. £1 ...... | j- | ... 15 0 0 
1 6 6 4] 29/712) 23/712) | Swed. Match. B.kr.25 | 24/412|—7igd| Nill 
ly 3 A ghee. su olf So | Bia Tate and Lyle £1 a | 6216 sion 2 2 
* (219 1 razil “ 48/9 | 396 , Thos. £1 |. || \+1/lot9 
APL *2 || Brnemth & Poole £1 414 9|| 686 | 563 | Tob. Seers. Ord. £i | 539 |... 15 8 0 
6 4 9 5 } 417 0} 38/9 | 25/3 ex Safety G. of || 36/1012, —7iod 6 14 9 
4/4 0 3a 415 0|| 91/- | 82/9 || | Tw eTavestments £ | “o0/- | +26| 5 16 10 
‘ni2 2 55 45 4] s29 | 6 | | Turner & Newall C1. || 80 | a 13.0 0 
432 3 4 416 6|| 56/- | 49/9 United Daines (1. | 55/- | +7ed) 313 6 
* 144 Blob 419 6) 27/3 | 19/71, United Molasses 6/8 if 5j/- | .. |6 0 0 
| 2 M6 dine 418 0} 35/3 | 24,9 | W'lpepr Mire. Def. 25/- i9 40 
mae 3a 512 0|| 389 | 31/- | | TeapeOrd-t1| 386 | ¢6a| 53 4 0 
3M . 2 5 3 9 || 65/712) 55/- || | Woo jwosth Ord. S/-.. || 65/= |... eer 
5 4 
+ 48 412 3 | 75/~ | s9/4%e| Ashanti Gldfilds 4- || 66/1012| 41/1012] 5 13 9 
- 1301 413 0 9/71, | 7- | i| 76 | ass it, 
4 2 TT TE a A acted! date kl Doan Cae rs 414 r+ 69/- | 55/7lq/| Cons GldsoiS Af Gi | 589 |—Tied 6 16 0 
48 0) 15% | 13lp | | Crown Mines 10/-... || 15 | +58 |6 7 0 
| 45 4] 8% | 6 | De Beers (Def) £212 | 6 | —% 11210 0 
{5B 48/514| 36/412 Jo’burg. Cons. £1 ... || 40/-xd) +6d | 710 0 
(80 5 2 0]| 41/- | 33/119/| Randfontein £1 ...... || 389 | +1/3/11 12 0 
163 816 2 123; 93g i} 113g | —lg | 5 10 0 
16 0 5 431 14° 1llg ites || Ale | —14 | Nil 
13M 611 9 || 17/7%9| 14/442) | 15/9 | —34/6 7 0 
its 12%¢ | 1014 || 75 5| 75 all Sub Nigel 10)-...... | ib | +33 | 616 0 
ia 600] ge! 7°} | Te| +316) 5 5 10 
su 4 811t] 6%| 46! | fe | -%4 | Nil 
6 2 5 0 Ol 13-"! 69° |! Wiluna Gold £1. 9- | -94' Nil 
2 3 r 
5141 
$4 Be, 183 | 55) 23324) Densig se: ISSUE PRICES aa 
Change 
5 0 5 0 0} \Issue! Aug. 2, 
ee a ace pide Me, 
cosa ee Res 
6 01 She 5 a 9 210 o | o ,  971>~981> | 
ralia 4% 981 | 941 a 1+ Mt. Isa 5 »Db | 99 | 12-9812 
Pistia xt ob § Hace Be eae | Rae ke | Bich 
1,519 1%, | o Ft. | 20/- 1 ae a 9112! 15g-11g dis | — 7g 
. le | ow | oe 9/—9/6 312% 2nd Db.' | deg-lig 
is ily uitte| e ‘ . A " Do See, PE 20/- 189-193 2) |Silentbloc 2/- 4/6 5/-5/6 . 
18 | 5- | 5 0 0 |Eng. \2/-... | 2/- | 2/1¢-2/4l2 |<) |Simms 5% Pt. 100 | 12 dis~par. s 
3% 9 | 18,719| . 2 718 0 |Lght. $7%sph. | 20/-| 94-113 pm | Sc. [Sudan 3%... 97 | Ie—-Ieedis | —% 
37 iy) 15/715 5 ‘ll Royal Mail Lives £1 6 0 0 j/In. Servs. 5/-'| 23/-| 22/226 |... Wessex E Elec. | 96 aewii a x 
i 6 3 6/9 Nil ¢ Nil ILce. 312% | 96l2| Lg-1 dis |+ lg | 384% De ° 
Ni ce ee E heneaaen 
ae 3 = TRUST PRICES 
| | 20/~ Baste 16 4 by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
| 19/6 2a 5b 4 6 7 le does not include certain closed trusts) moi 
p47 | 28 446) 3 8 a. an Change 
5 10 | of 2a Tlob ee ug. G oo since 
PB see) ae ay * eps Ba | 06 BY = 
' 2 | Tell 45 ] = 0 0} 9/9-10/9 .. || Keystone Flex... | 13/1lp-14/1 : 
is 40 | + oem 17/3-18/- +6d || Keyst one Cons... | 12/412-13 42 434 
aa | 10)/~ 5 al 15 5 0) 17/6-18/3 z | KeystoneGid. Cts} 11/9-12/9xd | +34 
620 2l- | 2726 i 6 6 | 17/3-18/-2d | Sess Gonna’ 129 bid | +11od 
1389 :|@9 | Nil « AttOck £]ewe.sessseseee 13 4) Of Me B/IMs ee ot. | 1Wed.-1/1 +14. 
Bis 7 Oil £1 ...... me 16/6-17/6* |... || Brit. & Amer. . 14/6 bid 
5He i 18/3-19/3* | —3d || Gold Share Tst. | 4/9-5/- xd 
1g 12 eevee 16/-17/-* +3d Co ity 4, 3xd bid 
| 15 6t) Bank .......... a. | + ame, . 
10 6 0 13/—-14/-xd* eee Amer. Indus. 17/6-18/6 es 
5 69 ads 20/--21/-* ° Brit. Ind. Ist . 15/9-16/9 +3d 
mae 18 6 10/3-11/3* | Do. 2nd ae | + 
ag =: 16/--17/- Do, 4th... | 14/3-15/3xd | .. 
qi 8 0 || National C...... 143133, | “| tec. Inds... 153-163 | 
6188 2 § 12/—-13/-xd_| + 11ed/| Metals & Mins 126-136 | + 
618 ¢ $ 1» 18/6-19/6 | +3d || Cum. Invest 166-176 | +6d 
ose ie 15/6-166 | 43d, | Other Groupe, | sais | 3g 
tas 7 0 15/1012-16/412 + ied 1B Eaole une) 3-19 | tite 
ig 46 8 5 Si cadexees 6/--6/6 +22 
$5 9 o| Is aie 18 6 tina | Do. and Ser.| 63-69 | -- 
jae om? 16 4 bid | — Led | Fiay | sie | 
at Boel aye andac, | ast | fain AY | es | 
6 oe ' 14 6-15; 
\3 ‘3 10 0|| Inv. Flexible... | _11/9-12/9 +3 aa 13/9 bid | +3d 
(4 ‘i 6 7t| Inv. Gas & El. peta | + «Bp. | 15)-xdbid | +3d 
5 0|| Inv. General .  — 
su 7 §|| Inv. 2nd General Rian 11/9 bid | 3d 
HH 5 owl Inv. Gold | 166-176. | +6d Ben ns. & Fis. ise | 
re 7 6) tenis ......... 5/iOlg- 16) 10t2 +} pee Bank Shire. | 18/--19)- 
54 8 Si beats We-Blay | —4ind| Do. Ins. Shrs. hy 
si ’ $ 0 10/1015-I1/ 161, + Lod p= — 18/6-19/6 +34 
5 0 | Brewery .......-- 13/6-14/6 | + 
La i9 0 15/6xd bid | +64 | Lomberd Indust. 9/1l2-9/712 | +1ied 
or 6 0 13/—-14/-xd | + | odom « 14/--15/- 
‘io 4 0! Keystone......... 13/— bid | +12 | i. 
o, bess : Last two yearly dividends. 
couped neerien dividend. (b) (Yield on 171% basis. ) Free of Income Tax. 
of Income Tax. © for rate of exchange.  (w) Yield on 30% basis. i 
Sh ead Yield on 12'2% basis. (@) 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 







































| Appropriation ea 
{ Net fer | ais — ga oe ae a Correspond 
% r sie 
: ate Balance Payment Available fie Dividend Fettat on | ciod Lag 
; : of or 2) eee ee Reserv Ba ——__ 
i Compan i e lance 
| mpany Reding | ae Dae. —— Prefce mat. __Ondinary pe ; -|Forward | Net |p. 
| Interest | || a Amount | Rate ame SAC. | | Profit 
tne elected tlelirtdide 
* — sion eae aan ¥ i 
' | I | f | Cbs C1 x | c 
Breweries 
ints’ 5559 «=18,176, 50,735); 2,42 11,130 25 ses 37,181|| 15,603 
: All Saints’ Brewery........+++» | — > san 32,816 66,638 | 10,005, 17,400, 30 en 39/233 ma 
: Watney Combe Reid June 30| 314,430) 1,443,290| 1,757,720|| 211,663, 573,374 18 663,095) 309,588!|1,300,637 
' Wells’ — Brewery .... | Apr. 30 5,649 6,187, 11,836 | oes oes 3,2 3775) 8,008 Nil 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. le | 
Rubens-Rembrandt ......... June 30 619 44 ly ote aloes eee 1,061) 585 
: United Caterers ............0+ | July 1 4,182) 5,43 9,617 1,088 6 2,500 2,767 | 7174 
Juru gu oe | Mar. 31 1,307 1,88 3,1 2,000 1,196), 417 
itis ninncduntubatcblodsnbaninens ‘ J t DS 
' Shepee | 2,831} 54,524 87,355 30,000 10 8,000 42,1551! (a) |, 
Alexander ners poepeness Mar. 31 32, , > ’ ’ 155)) (a | @) 
= 2 
UNNI - <csvcanescitecintvnsinds | Mar. 31 9, > po oe 1,108 a eee 2353 Ni 
Ceylon aageree conges Mar. 31 \Dr. 24 189 se i “491\Dr. 2 oes eve 1680), 28, Ni 
S extiles 
” Kelsall and Kemp .........++- June 30} 54,611) 71, 126 24,469, 7} 26,219 55,311|/ 48,960 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co... | June 30 123, 994 153, 158, 277,152 79,587 124 60,000 123,065) 130,323 
rusts } 
i ial... | 31 100,111 77,705, 177,816 33,328 4h 1,090; 102,692) 94,299 
Sood ion Rubber Trust. june 30 3,152, 12,877 16029 - 11,01 21 Dr. 11,004 | Is2 
Second Clydesdale | July 1| 19,153, 24034 43,1871| 11062) 7375) 5 | S000 Ta 
Second Scottish Western ... | July 1} 40,606, 29,115, 69,721|| 22,000) _5,867 2 5,000 38,90 ‘ 
= ee American ... | July 1 13,377, 41,325 54,702)| 8,700) 27,550 1 5 , 
ther Companies | 
Associated British Picture.... | Mar. 31 81,336, 830,751; 912,087); 87,000) 290,000 20 450 a == a 
Benn Brothers...........0++0++ June 30 8,629 40,007 48,6 4,805 23,585) 15 & ll 718 i" 
Britannia Electric Lamp...... Apr. 30 9,618 21,521) 31,139 _ 8,881 7 12,500 (a) 
Fowler (D. and J.) .......... .31 12,727 3,760; 16,487 8,250 eee eee ane 3,721) ‘i 
Gaumont-British Picture ... — 31 58,7 z 404,387) oo zs - ree “38 . 
Goulding (W. & H. M.) ... | June 30 10,21 34,884 45, ’ ) 
Pte abet Machine ...... May 31 1,972) 5,616 7,588|' 2,828 Rs ) s me ded : 
i 00 ) 
eee we! eer fo as shod | = | Boia i 
Mason (Frank) and Company | Mar. 31 4,675) 736 15,411 0 ees ove , 
Owen and Robinson ......... May 31 12,398) 5,854 18,252 2,100 2,800 8t 1,000 6,790 8 
Pharmaceutical Products ... | Mar. 31} 30,742) 17,47 48,221|| 8,125} 20,000; 40 1,776 (a) J a) 
Saker, Bartle (S. Africa)....... | Mar. 31 1,232) 11,41 12,645|| 12,375 eee aie pie 25,07 ‘a 
Steel and Company ......... Mar. 31 845) 25,13 25 6,600; 11,000 10 7,25 (q) | 
Total on 1939, in £000's : Po 
SP ET MP“ oseccditabinnialiat 1,639, 69,294) 209, 278,7 40,735, 112,19 eve 52,578 227,514 . 
230,731.» 
T0 August 5.....ccceccesceeee 1, 70,237, 212,834, 283,071|| 41,420| 113,373, ... 54,0 74,225|| 230,731) 
(a) No comparable figures. t Free of income tax. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless mm 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


a 
» : 











































*Int. | aE: } *Int j | “Int «. | a Pay- Ya 
Company | or | Total | Prev. Company or | Total | a | Prev. Company ‘eal| | at 
, raitways | * | % | % Y fm.) -n.es | it | a] |B 
ear Southern RI. (Pf.ord.)) 1* Aug. 16 1* Hillhead Hi it he} > es i 5* ONE TRUSTS Pence Aug. 9 56) 
ae TEA & RUBBER Holden (Isaac) ...... 5t Tig Sept. 1) 5¢ British Indus. (Fourth) +4 ‘0 vv [Aus ; 
Lor Ket MINING "| 7" Ma,, imorored Weed Pave-| "| Tt) ~~ | 1 Reman uresement. (#1 | c= 6% ty 
Burma Corporation .. | $5¢() $9(0}Sept.29) g1oqy  MuBroned Wood Ps we | S| oe (Amp. ud s+ Seaueah aN Countey | $4 se is 
: INDUSTRIALS ackson Bros. ......... 5*| <. Aug. 9} 5* Second British ...... | $6°60__.- 
Allied I mE nanos (@)36t (a)50 |... | 70 acksons Stores ....... -- | 10 - 5 (a) Paid on larger api 
: Amal. Anthracite 312% | and Kemp ... St | Tie 334 i Free of income tax. to 6lg per cent. 
) nt | 1* Nil* —_ Lanes Blectric.......... Oi casa ec: es 2ig* #) Annas per share equal 
Artizans 1 sata | > 3* Law Land Company.. “a "sept: 1} “4* 6% per cent. 
Bairds is ' divides 
nent Ga | eel Colliery THOMAS. TILLING, LTD-—Inerin 
Steel ...... ee on eae shares maintained st N (ROBERN 
Brighton Gas 6% stk. | 354%, ... PETER) AND CAIN (cial 
Do. Nia: Secbecces 35g* oe AND SONS, 1 as s —_ nterim 
12 | 35 stock maintained 2 per cent. T1—No itera 
é 43 Date Teme | 1 J o HOLBORN AND FRASCA hares aginst 106 
it ae ea ee sient , Bigs Si oaee dividend is to be paid on ordinary a 
‘ad East Surrey P os cent. a year ago. 
2 & ag Rbr, Tst. a ¥ lg FLEMING REID AND COMPAN wit 
f _ dividend on ordinary shares raised fom 





LIERIES. ici 
cumulativ 
econ le senpect of half-year 00 MPANY: 
E.N.V. ENGINEERING © cor 4 to 
ary interim dividend raised from 





















et Coal 
fit 
Output (’000 tons) 
————— $< aT 
| % Week ended Jan.-June 
sd 
603 5 te Pre 
District ul 
1826 — a | 1938 | 1939 
637; 18 | 1939 | 1930 
” Ni if mui 
serid,| 274-8 282-1) 6,632-1| 6,750-0 
385 Ni Mt yO 632.3, 16.365-01 15,984-7 
ATE 6 | 39:3 836-4 21,992: 3) 22,395-5 
| 256-5. 323-1) 8,732-9] 8,790-6 
NTF 3 pee) tee 
. | 557-1) 597-5 16,556- 1) 17,371 -6 
ma) prey 
353. Na nS 385:3, 9,967-1) 10,413-1 
428 Nil 784:3) 754-8 18,549: 1) 17,937-9 
960 121-9 122-1] 2,716-6| 2,791-8 
70 Scotland... 559-7, 113-8 15,471-8| 15,800-4 
33 12 
| QE Total ...... 
299 Sassanid mn 
832! * Induding Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 
132 pom. 
991 5 
94) 4 
104 19 Cotton 
487 Raw CorTon delivered to Spinners 
718 15 & ____ (000 bales) 
) | Week Total 
721 ended Deliveries 
mS aa 
~ iy | ily 1957 sis" 
121 0 1939 | 1939 | July. 29, | July 28, 
021) —genneeneentertareeeicinantens 
950 1,216 | 1,004 
790 2| 276 326 
116 138 
79 346 343 
142 157 
| | 3 | 
aoe | 49°559°3 | 2,633 [ 263 
731) a ed 
Metals 
SALES ON 
ail : LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 





Week ended | From Jan. 1 to 


tne 


July 26,| Aug. 2, | Aug. 3, | Aug. 2, 
~__|_ 1939" | 1939 “sie | 1959" 
ee ee 





Tons 


sepeps fae 


: 





THE ECONOMIST 


METALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY _ oS 


Week ended 


July 23, July 15, ‘July 22, 
l 1939 











; 1938 | 1939. 
Production—per cent. of | 
CAPACITY 20.0... cceceesees | 48°95 71:62 | 70:22 
‘July 28,| July 20, July 27 
"1938 |” 1939 |” 1930.” 
Semone ib nstwen Tema 5,942 | 7,463 4,983 
ocks—warehouse 
im vans ......... Tons , 5,173 | 4,791 | 4,932 
Twenty-nine weeks 
ended 
| July 28, | July 27, 
|” 1938 | 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons ' 146,198 | 138,150 _ 


Foods 


WorRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 quarters) 


Week ended | Season to 
“July | July | July) July” 
22, | 29, | 30, | 29, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


From— | 
N. - 389! 23,922 30,626 
285 260 8,784 15,032 
139 =. 212: 16,242 12,522 
wes. Dees 5, 4,624 
110, 279, 6,626 9,914 
Be 424 


61, 56716 1,965 
1,102) 1,196 63,989 75,107 
284, 256 15,351 18,942 











118! 212 14,581 16,291 
1}... | 919 1,107 
49/26 5,018 4,899 
55, 28| 3,418 3,838 
75| 259) 1,374) 2,785 
4 6 2,376 1,466 
20) 13 1,616 1,643 
} 
92) 28) 6,447 5,660 


368 12,889 18,476 


404 
| 1,102} 1,196, 63,989 75,107 
} i 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 














Maize MEAL 

(000 quarters) 
Week ended From Apr. 1to 

From “July | July | July | July 

} y 4 : | 30, | 29, 

1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
aI inmsecenees | 412, 450 3,207 7,362 

i 1 7 7,410 409 
Danube Region ...... 29' 25 «1,965 978 
S. & E. Africa ...... 87/ 191 182 772 
ina, etc. 33, 30, 496 522 
Total ......... | 562| 703! 13,260 10,043 
OTHER Foops 

Week ended 

uly 22, | July 29 

M1939" | 1939 
Sant ee 
Arrivals in London (bales): | 31 | sg ci0 
Se raielisietaienes 4,119 :097 

erate tadnde 3,762 2,087 
eo, | eee) Gaee 

| 

” en er 1,139 | 491 
D/d for home consumption sae <<08 
Exports cree" |118,680 (114,129. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


July 26, Aug. 2, 
METALS — om 
Ib. 

Tin, N.Y., S SPOt ...... 48-50 48-50 

Lead, N.¥., spot .....0..0.++ 4:35 4:95 

Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 4°60 4:60 
MISCELLANEOUS Ib.) 

Cocoa, N.Y., Roos, faly -. 4°25 4:25 

Coffee, N.Y., cash— 

|, eR 514 514 

No. 4 ....+. > 739 

Cotton N.Y., mid.,spot.. 9° 9-69 






























Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


_OtHER Foops—( cont.) 


| Week ended 
July 22, | July 29, 
ise |} 1939 1939 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : | 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 42 235 
» D/d for home consn. | 144 | 97 
9 ae a ot ig es 
» Stocks, end of week 5,265 | 
Central and S. American : ; cae 
I saltliectaensareseisnn 484 | 639 
D/d for home consn. ... | 3,107 | 2,630 
ip eakeresnstion 201; 577 
Stocks. end of week 88,164 | 85,596 
Other kinds—Landed...... | 699 1,686 
» D/dforhomeconsn.| 3,527 3.202 
"= auperte pp 549 430 
39 Ocks, ¢ } . 
sled: nd of wee! 146,711 | 144,765 
Sapptes at Smithfield (tons): 
I al 8,171 7,947 
Beef and veal ...00.0........ | 4,246 | 4,406 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,892 2,544 
Pork and bacon ............ | 617 580 
POUREY, GG, occcccccccecees | 416 417 
Sucar: 
Movements, London nd | 
Liverpool (tons) : | 
SN inchivetensinnetonin | 22,037 | 16,429 
Deliveries  ..........cccceeee | 14,636 | 14,406 
Stocks, end of week ...... 1111,959 113,982 
TEA :* 
Sales on Garden A/c (pkgs.): | 
Web SUMED. cckencchasionenceseees | 5,642 | 12,632 
EW icknikdcncisnutiesiia 9,246 | 7,221 
DN Sicctiiatesscnusunenonnn 31,887 | 24,713 
Ci een ti cares 3,545 2,359 
INE iicacnansnedncusasien 1,135 191 
RRS | 2,703 1,175 
: | 54,158 48,291 


* Weeks ended July 20th and July 27th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
_AND LIVERPOOL 


a ~_ <= 


Week ended 
| July 22, July 29, 
1939 1939 


RMD vesrnscigeneensoevese tons | 927 863 
Delivered ..........cccceee tons | 4,702 2,336 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 58,306 56,833 


Wori_p SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(000 tons) 


| Week ended 


From Jan. lto 


July | July July 


15, 22, 23, 22, 
| 1939 | 1939 1938 1939 
t amen — 
Argentineto—- | 
OK. and Orders 1-1 0-6 183-4 188-0 
Continent ......... 16:0 | 10°8 | 392-3) 411-9 
U.S.A. and Canada| 6°8 1:5 | 192-0 297-2 
i Brazil, 
oo sadiiaabaaen | 06) 0 12:0 9-4 j 


Calcutta to— 








5:1 
ae. 09; 0.9 
UK and Orders 1:5 90:7 83:3 
Continent .......++ 3-4 9-0 
Madras to U.K....... it 
India to— as 
Australia, ¢etc....... 6 
Ri Minctercesctepense wf ey 
Sundries .......c.0s++++ ay 
29:7 | 18-3 | 930-4,1074-9 





July 26, Aug. 2, 
1939 1939 






Cents Cents 
CELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 
on Am. Mid. Aug......- 9-6 9°06, 
Lard, Chicago, Sept. ...--..-+ 5-721o 5:°72\2 
Mid.-cont. crude 
ae Ad ieiintiolen 102, me 
mkd. sheet 16716 16 
Rubber, N ven spot om see 
ugar, Cent., 
ss ee on suites 2:90 2:90 





AN SA RN A A NODES LEH OC 
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lt 9 eats 


aan bi F. 


a 


bowen 


2 aman te ema 9 


CEREALS AND MEAT 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


GRAIN, etc.— a Ss 
Wheat— s. a. . 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. .....000 2 $ = : 

. Gaz. av., n,  secianaes 

aL Oct. per Senta ar 3 535 3 9% 
lour, per oe 
Straights, d/d London.......+++++ = ° 21 0 
Manitoba, OK STOTES  .ncccccceeceres { 21 0 } 21 0 
Barley. Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. ... . 2 : » 
ts, ” ’ ” ooo 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib... 22 0 22 6 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWt. ....+. 8 412 7 102 
MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 ib.— as ans 
English long sides..........+++++ 54 50 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... Ee? § 

Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 48 48 
English wethers.........s+s++0+++ 5 4 ee 

: 22 24 
N.Z. frozen wethers— .....+... 3 4 3 6 

Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 6 
DE.Z. TOMB cccceccncccccesescss $ $ 6 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 7s 8 

BACON (per cwt.)— oe 8 

Deis i ieeidutilsaenianian a a ee 

TEED «cnsnnssnccdsonkobasnenbennes <4 ° . ; 

BRD: ccccesineceepeseennneed {3 0 9 0 

HAMS (per cwt.)— 
etd, cccserepsinriencninsiail 100 “0 { 1 0 
Uniited States .......sssseesseeees {33 0 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

: 110 0 110 0 
Australian eeceecccccecoococeseoseceee 111 0 lll 0 
New Zealand — ....csscecceseosceces = ; 4 ; 
IIE itcnicictenicccnonctnseenets ‘28 i266 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— ae 

I io iatenctnaieanan 75 0 : 0 

Dewy Tata | ..ncrtassiccccnsvenés 63 «0 < ; 

English Cheddars ...........00+ = 3 

Rent: ndichi chided dé! 6 6f{% 3 

COCOA (per cwt.)— ee 

Accra, gf. oeeeeceveseosescccesvecocss 21 3 ai 3 
1 42 0 

ING... cttctpbencbecnespnncerseneid 55 2 55 0 

DD: .- scicrinnnecaditiintncnesinate 4220 4 0 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supr. c. & f. ............... 30 0 31 0 

Costa Rica, medium to good ... = : 4 : 

: 55 0 55 0 

Kenya, medium ......0....0ss000+ 7 0 7 0 

EGGS (per 120)— 

; : 13 6 13 0 
English (15-15 lb.) ..........4. 40 236 
Danish (1512 I.) ....sscsssesescees ae sms 

FRUIT— 

Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes . : - : 
» S. African (Navels) boxes{ 3 2 8 & 

Lemons, Naples ......... boxes s . a . 
oe Sicilian, Verdilli, bso 15 9 “0 

: 8 0 9 6 

in Murcia, I ...... cases { 18 6 136 
Apples, N. Zealand (var.) boxes ee : : 
; 6 9 7 6 

ia ATID das ciceidiaiane S26 

Grapefruit, S. Afrn. (M.S.) bxs. n . 3 : 
: Brazilian (M.S.) bxs.{ 12 : - : 

Pears, Californian, B. Hardyf15 6 16 0 

No. 1118 0 19 3 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders ............ } 2 3:2 
32 6 329 
a - : niecaebehaebadddattionemmptinienes 340 34 6 
PEPPER (per lb.)— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... ° 21 0 2 
0 31 
White Muntock (f.a.q.)(inBond) 0 3 9 3° 
” ” (Duty paid) ... 0 3lo 0 3lp 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltland 5 6 
Gaen” “ 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Conners 96°, prpt. shipm. 
C.i.f, U.K./Comt. ...ccocceccccse 7 0 
REFINED London— 6 101, 
Yellow Crystals ............. o 3 : s 4l, 
101 
CN a ie eS: re {F 3 ole 


* Weeks ended July 20th and July 27th. 


t These prices are for fuel oil consumption—other ont 
il for inland than for use in Diesel-engined 
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SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d. A . 
Ceremsheed . .cccccccccccescsccccecesess 25 6 2 
233 3 23 90 
Granulated .......... eecccceccecoccs 24 3 23 10'2 
23 3 2 
Home Grown ....ccsnscseenecesees 23 6 23 lie 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib.) = d. d. 
Rs Rete |: ncsanssncttcscentunnconine 13°39 14°46 
TSE acechichiaconccconsbentinbbon 12:63 12-85 
COR ~ scsvspccccesnskeeseousccsecéin 14:02 14:25 
TOUR: « scicncisbsecctanstibbocoencceses 12:43 12-46 
BUMMER cceveccccccccescoccceccoecs 10°63 12°59 
MOD __ sacaptcchensseeseoesveppetnn . 411-38 11°19 
canegapuasnbiesiieereues 13:41 13°94 
TOBACCO (per tb.)— s. d. s. d. 
Virginia, stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 0 9 09 
NOE ccinnrccnncnnactiiobdedt 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 07 
FRIST TEE ; ., : ., 
2 
_ 4 Stemmed ......... ye & 
nstemmed ...... 1 0 1 0 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.) d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ........+.++ 5:37 5-30 
oo GERM, AS cactcninveccceie 6°47 6°57 
Yarns, 32's Twist  .....scecseeeee 9 
SS eee 973 978 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) ... 1612 1614 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 ‘on s. s. d. 
ot eee 16 9 16 9 
: Se 9, Rie” 234 23 4 
~ in. ditto, 38 yds., . 
18 x 16,10 lb. ...... 910 9 10 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds. 
16 x 15, Big lb. ...... 8 11 8 11 
FLAX (per ton)— i ae came 
coe 83 0 83 0 
Liwomlae ZK cccccccccccccccccccce 85 0 84 0 
PE ED | cinccissontbbsrenvinvedes 0 83 0 
S Medium, Ist sort ...... el bee 
HEMP (per ton)— 
ME TES néencocweschpaapsepatonsoens 10 71 0 
Manilla, July—Sept. “J2” ...... 17 0 17 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Ps secctttoccvciscicsces 20/0/0 20/0/0 
Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
OBI, : ccssttnbinstecnstiarees 19/15/0 19/5/0 
SISAL (per ton)— 
: 13/10/0 13/10/0 
July-Sept. eeereereesesses 15/0/0 15/0/0 
SILK (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
SAUDI. scensccseucsstaaeneseieine 1 : ” ‘ 
Japan eeercecerceesecococconcoecooooces 12 9 12 9 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ es sen 
WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. 
English, Southdown, greasy 121, 1212 
” Lincoln hog, washed... 12 12 
raastend, scd. super combg. ai's he 
greasy, 
N.Z. greasy, half. Pred 50-46 7 1210 1219 
” » Crossbred 40-44 Allo lll 
Merinos 70's average ......... 27 27 
» ied 2) ier 25l2 25l2 
Crossbred 48's ........ccceseeses 18 18 
20 BD cosdiseeesbacsitsh 1712 1712 
MINERALS 
mae unt Bt Bs 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 22 6 22 6 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 19 6 19 6 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ... = : = > 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d hed . ». . 
Bars, M: rough ...... hm 
Steel rails, heavy ................0. 1909 0 190 0 
ED cncceccesodesvoocs perbox 20 3 20 3 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
43/0/0 44/0/0 
tandard cash .....ccsesesse.s ‘ 43/1/3 4411/3 
| 
ee months ..... Oeeeecererses 22911716329" 6 
Standard cash .......... dvecccee 230/0/0 
These months «.... sanaad BAO 23100 
gpm eae 14/139 15/8/9, 
English, pig PCCP C CROCCO eRe 16/15/0 17/1 
Spelter, G.O.B.— 
It eeepc ise 1108 
Aluminium, and bars ... 94/0/0 94/0 
»» dicdes ise ieee 
Nickel, home and export seeeee 188 0/0 185 
Antimony, Chinese Seeeeeesereeres 55/0 (oe 
8. 
Ww 48 6 48 $ 
olfram, Chinese ..... . ne unit ne +38 6 50, F: 
Quicksilver ............ pe per 76 Ib. 16/10/0 16/10/0 


Government tax. 
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GOLD, per fine ounce... 148 ‘ 4 
ave, (per ounce)— a 
tees eneeseessersseeesssssesezees 144 | 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, 4 


"fee 








] 
20 to ton (free oe did site, London 


CHEMICALS— r. 7 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% : Qt ) 
» Nitric ......., mibpnnticlioones 02° 93 
2 9 
» Onallic, net ..,.....cccccsees ; 54 ' 
» Tartaric, English, less 5%, : : 1 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 111 | ! 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton 300 a 
% Sulphate ............... 7/140 ane 
s. d 4 
Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 13 6 i 
nz EE sceresccocekospconsas 5 0 6b ¢ 
itrate of soda ......... perton 8/5/0 859 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton 37/00 37100 
» Ae 10/00 1000 
Sulphate eee PEE LONY 16/1519 19/5 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton ies 11/00 
0 550 
MIE Sci icancnsnsies per ton{ 320), 5100 
Sulphate of copper ... per ton "18/10/0 18/10 
cornea (per ton)}— 
S.D. Straits, Cif. oo... 9/18/9 10746 
HIDES (per Ib.)— s ds. 
Wet salted, Australian ............ S88 
ndian 03 03 
West I POPP PSEC ESET ETE TEE ; a ; if 
8 
SIRIIND: dai ensniishpbibnesiiincccuniaanes 0 4 0 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... Se 37 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer : she 7 
0 55g 05 
BORE GOW cevicccccccccccesesesees 0 sn 
Bett COTE « cccccessccicccocessceses 0 8° 08 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
ee Oe cabot, tee... {33 fi 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 12012 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib.......:.e:s00+ 22 22 
24 
Bark-Tanned Sole .....000:1.- ae 
0:8 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... oe OM 
lool 
» Eng. or WS do. ...... + a 
6 0 
Bellies from DS do. _.........++ : 8. v$ 
0 7 0 
~ Eng. or WS GO. ccccceses 0 9p fr 
1 2 
Dressing Hides — .......++000++++ 1 6 iF 
3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.4 4 6 46 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per - ‘ 16 
Spirit No. 1, London ... 
pomehints, Asnee tabr. Lond. 010 01 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames 0 ut 0% 
Furnace ....00000e+sseeereersers Oat 0 
Diesel .n.cccceeeeseeeeeneerer 
ROSIN (per ton)— 16/010 1600 
American .......cceeseeeeeerenerere® 1900 1900 
a 88 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— 5 855 08 
St. Mibbed smoked sheet ....00++ . a 0.4 
: Fine hard Para-......---00-+ee0000"* 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 4 6 CUM! 
TIN Orange ......-ceeeeseeeerreere’ 76 «7! 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 156158 
Loomdon tOWD  ceseseeeseeeeeeneree® 
TIMBER— 5/0 21/1 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8... per std. 50 2159 
2 2le MF awenee ” 2050 50 
a 2 x 4 seeseneet » 26/00 »00 
Canadian Spruce, Dis ” 13100 13k 
r load 3500 3500 
2400 2408 
0100 of 
0/60 
0/7/0 on} 





